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New Books 


With Pencil, Brush and 


Chisel 
By Emil Fuchs 


The artist 
writes an 
intimate 
record of 
his experi- 
encesandof 
his friends . 
which in- 
clude some 
of the most famous men and women 
of our day. Illustrated with his beau- 
tiful sketches many of them publish- 
ed here for the first time. $7.50 








Lives and Times 


By Meade Minnigerode, author of 
“The Fabulous Forties’ 


“The entire book is beautifully alive, 
exquisitely written and packed with 
memories of an elder day’’. Book 
Review. Illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of portraits and documents of 
the early American period. $3.50 


A King in the Making 
By Genevieve Parkhurst 


A biography of the Prince of Wales. 

unusual book about a charming 
personality and filled with historical 
interest. Beautifully illustrated with 
a wealth of valuable and intimate 
photographs from private collec- 
tions. $2.50 


Adventures in Criticism 
By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 


A series of valuable essays which 
include ‘‘On the Art of Reading’”’ 
and “On the Art of Writing’ by 
one of the greatest living authorities 
on English literature. $2.50 





The Little Church 


Around the Corner 

- By George MacAdam 

The story of America’s most be- 
loved church, told through the 
memories of the rector and of the 
famous people whose careers have 


touched it. With many Illustrations. 
$3.75 


At All Booksellers 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street New, York 




















& Remarkable Remarks @ 


Vice Presipent Dawes: For the 
first time since I was graduated from 
law school, I am out of business. 


@ 

May. Gen. Mason M. Patrick, 
Chief of the Army Air Service: I do not 
believe the time has come for a sepa- 
rate air defense. 

2 


Cuartes Parkes CapDMAN, pres- 
ident of the Federal Council of 
Churches: I believe that the Golden 
Rule was never in wider practice in all 
our history and that the Church, de- 
spite criticism, is quickly and steadily 
leading the moral life of this country. 


Bric. Gen. Amos A. Fries: Chemi- 
cal warfare is the cheapest and best 
method of national defense. 


Bisoop C. L. Statrery: A nation 
which tolerates dishonest arguments 
is a nation feeding on lies. And a nation 
which continues to feed on lies must 
inevitably perish. 


Apmira Sims (of the Washington 
report): An honest effort at the truth 
by men hipped on the subject of battle- 


ships. 
7 


PRESIDENT COooLipGe (inaugural 
address): I favor the policy of economy, 
not because I wish to save money, but 
because I wish to save people. 


Amy Lowe t: The poet must learn 
his trade in the same manner and with 
the same painstaking care as a cabinet- 
maker. 

& 


Presipent Haropinc: Aviation is 
inseparable from either the Army or 


the Navy. 
e 


Gutzon Borcium: I am going to 
make the fight of my life to establish 
that an artist or an author of an idea, 
like the father and mother of a child, 
have a right to say something about its 
career. 

& 


Co.tonEL Coo.ipceE: He (the Presi- 
dent) wasn’t even a noisy baby. 


Georce Moore: In reading the 
Elizabethans we are in salt water al- 
ways: the verse is buoyant. 


REPRESENTATIVE Winco (Arkan- 
sas): Today there are camped on the 
soil of Arkansas more Federal agents 
snooping around into the everyday life 
of the private citizen . . . looking into 
offices and safes and books and smoke- 
houses and even into the homes of the 
citizens, than the combined number of 
State, county, township, and munici- 
pal officers in the State. 
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Epigrams and Clouds 
| / Court ex tax reduction, and the World 


Court constitute the President’s construc- 

tive program in domestic and foreign 
policies. In an inaugural address which was both 
more epigrammatic and more vague than is usual in 
such documents, the President refrained from a 
discussion of specific issues which will be considered 
by the next Congress, and with the exceptions 
noted above, confined himself to generalities, some 
glittering and some marked by sound, common 
sense. Occasionally, one was in doubt as to what 
Mr. Coolidge actually meant. The sentence, “Under 
this republic the rewards of industry belong to those 
who earn them,” might be construed as pure 
Bolshevism if one were not convinced in advance of 
the orthodoxy of Mr. Coolidge’s economics. The 
young girl who inherits fifty million dollars’ worth 
of industrial securities certainly gets the rewards of 
industry and equally certainly does not earn them. 
Even in platitude, the epigram is a dangerous 
medium for Presidents. 

In general, the inaugural address was an innoc- 
uous document calculated to calm the fears of 
doubters and to exalt the faith of true believers. 
With most of it nearly everyone will be in complete 
agreement. With practically all of it one can say: 
“Very good as far as it goes.” 


Party Lines in Britain 


HE future line-up in British political parties is 

problematical. With news of a serious rift in 
organization of the Labor party come certain signs 
of the reviving health of Liberalism. It seems to be 
a rule with the Labor party to detonate upon the 
smallest possible accumulation of powder. The 
Labor government fell on the question of disciplin- 
ing a radical editor. It now looks as though it might 
split itself on the question of sending the Prince 
of Wales traveling about the Empire. The Left 
Wing Reds from the Clyde, with whom MacDonald 
had so much trouble while Prime Minister, have 
violently and bitterly opposed granting funds for 


the Prince’s imperial tour. Ninety votes were cast 
against the bill. Supporting it, however, were 
MacDonald, J. H. Thomas, John R. Clynes, and 
nearly all the leaders in the last government. Of 
course, there is a deeper meaning in the vote than 
the Clydesiders’ antipathy to royal travel. It is the 
lining up of the party in its fundamental division 
of moderates and Left Wing Reds. Perhaps it is 
a threat to the MacDonald leadership by John 
Wheatley, though conservative opinion in England 
concludes that the Labor party’s organization and 
MacDonald’s control of the main body of the party 
are not seriously threatened. 

It is on the cards, however, that the Reds in the 
party will continue to grow redder, and the moder- 
ates more middling and moderate still, till the fiery 
Clydeside tail of the party is snapped off. That may 
prove in the end a healthy operation for British 
Labor. Meantime, it is interesting to observe the 
mass meetings and testaments and orations of old 
Liberals who prophesy renaissance. 


The Air Force Inquiry 


ITH the end of the Congressional session the 
House Aircraft Investigating Committee has 
completed its aural labors. Generals and admirals 
have contradicted each other, Cabinet members 
have produced masses of statistics whose compilation 
evidently. involved a lot of work by someone; pilots, 
officers, newspaper correspondents, strategists — 
amateur and professional — have appeared and said 
their say. Some of the witnesses on aérial combat 
certainly justified the comment of that shrewd 
analyst, Mr. Will Rogers, that they had never been 
any higher up in the air than William Howard Taft 
could jump, though he thought a few had probably 
gone up as high as an upper berth or had reached the 
altitude necessary to shake hands with Carter Glass. 
However, the testimony was as representative and 
as authoritative as possible. What, if any, verdict 
the Committee will give in its report is a mystery 
hidden in the dark backward and abysm of time. 
The two outstanding figures in the investigation 


have been General Mitchell, that stormy petrel of 
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the skies, and — at the very close of the hearings — 
that always interesting and significant personality, 
Admiral Sims. If General Mitchell’s allegations 
have, as they seem to have, a solid substratum of 
good sense and truth, he will have rendered an im- 
portant service despite his flamboyant methods and 
the probably extreme measures which he recom- 
mended. Admiral Sims, as always, spoke out loud 
and clear. His straight thinking, his grasp of his 
subject, the brilliant exposition of his ideas, his posi- 
tive convictions, and his almost mischievous and 
boyish delight in tweaking bureaucratic noses, were 
as much in evidence as ever. Fully aware of the im- 
portance of the submarine and the airplane, Admiral 
Sims evidently feels that the battleship is approach- 
ing obsolescence. He agreed with General Mitchell 
as to the offensive value of the airplane, but he ex- 
pressed his belief that flying officers codperating 
with the fleet or acting under naval control must 
have had naval instruction and education: must be, 
in effect, naval officers belonging to the air arm of 
the Navy. 

THE INDEPENDENT has given and will continue to 
give much space to this discussion and to the differ- 
ent opinions and schools of thought on the subject of 
aircraft and the national defense. We believe that 
between the conservatives of the Army and the 
Navy our Air Service is suffering from arrested de- 
velopment. The investigation recently completed 
has been of incalculable value in bringing this sub- 
ject before the attention of the public and in giving 
the airman his day in court. 


Another Shipping Fizzle 


NOTHER government offers ships for sale. The 
commonwealth of Australia, after dropping 


$50,000,000, is ready to quit ship operations. So far, 
there are no takers, because the commonwealth 


wishes to impose upon the purchasers some of the 
very conditions which worked against success under_ 
government operation. 

The analogy with the American situation is fairly 
complete. The ships were operated by a special cor- 
poration not subject to civil service rules. Govern 
ment ships had almost a monopoly of coastwise 
shipping trade, from which foreign ships were banned 
by law. But the imposition of high wage scales, plus 
labor troubles, doomed the enterprise from the 
very start. 


Ocean shipping remains the most highly competi-_ 


tive business on earth. The seas are open to all, and 
coastwise preferences are not enough to offset losses 


incurred elsewhere. In no other trade are the weak-_- 


nesses of bureaucracy so fully and promptly made 
apparent. The United States maintains government 


operation only by meeting heavy deficits which a__ 


less affluent government could not stand. There are, 
however, prosperous American .shippers who by 











skillful management prosper even under the handi- 
caps imposed by our legal marine standards. The 
most successful of these lines is not only active in 


finding cargoes of foreign origin, but also gives its 


masters en voyage a free hand in rate making on short 
haul business. This, of course, is impossible in an 
organization rigidly run from a central home office,_ 
and with an unseasoned personnel somewhat in-- 
fluenced by politics. | 

Australia, with her small population and heavy 


tax burden, cannot pump public money into ocean 


trade much longer. The United States can stand the 
gaff indefinitely. But should it do so? All marine ex 
perience indicates the hopelessness of making any 
government fleet self-supporting. The only excuse 


this government can have for continuing the costly 


experiment is the hope that trade routes may be de- 
veloped and personnels trained so that in a few years 
the government ships can be sold to private organi- 
zations capable of meeting competition. 


Manhattan’s Last Farm 


HE more public-spirited — or, to put it in an- 

other way, the more old-fashioned — inhabit- 
ants of Manhattan Island are becoming seriously 
concerned about Central Park, which, under modern 
conditions, seems to nourish everything that a park 
ought to have except trees and grass. It bears news- 
papers, especially Sunday newspapers, in enormous 
profusion. Its roads, though winding, are excellent 
automobile highways, and it has some other advan- 
tages; but as a reservation for nature lovers it grows 
less satisfactory every year. In the end, it is likely 
to be treeless and possibly grassless, though the 
ailanthus, that boon companion of alley cats and 
garbage, may linger on for a time. A writer in a 
current magazine is of the opinion that this, perhaps 
the most famous of American city parks, should 
have been laid out geometrically, like the gardens 
of Potsdam or Versailles, without the tiresome pre- 
tense of nature where nature cannot be. 

But perhaps the true genius of New York would 
call for something more drastic. New York differs 
from most cities in that it does not apologize for its 
artificiality. It has abolished green lawns and trees 
and friendliness and innocence, not reluctantly, but 
with a kind of flourish. Frankly, it does not care for 
them; it has an idea of its own as to how the world 
should have been made. It conceives of existence 
more and more in terms of steel and cement and all 
that goes with them — Himalayan towers, straight 
lines, cubes, masses, the dream of a giant child with 
infinite building blocks. These are a fitting frame 
for tumult, crowding, glare, swift motion, nervous 
instability, and a kind of hysteria affecting trans- 
portation, business, journalism, literature, the 
drama, music, recreation — indeed, everything with 


which the New Yorker occupies himself. All this 
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is an expression of human personality. If a New 
Yorker observes the stars, they are neither so bright 
nor so beautiful as the windows of the Plaza Hotel 
at night; if he catches sight of a sunset above the 
Jersey shore, he merely thanks God that he is a 
metropolitan and does not have to commute. 

And so the cure for the blight which has fallen 
upon Central Park seems to be not to plant new 
trees or nurse old ones, but to wipe out the Park 
altogether and erect — let us say — a new theatre 
district. That would express the soul of the city in 
a fine, doubly dramatic gesture. 


Propaganda 


N a Lenten sermon, Bishop Slattery of Massa- 

chusetts recently preached on the Sin of Dis- 
honest Arguments. Believing that his simple, candid 
statements have put a matter of great impor- 
tance both clearly and reasonably, we quote from 
the press reports of his address: 


During the recent political campaign there was a 
general tendency to use dishonest arguments. Men 
of experience in political life said that they had 
never known the trait to be so pronounced in any 
former campaign. For example, those opposed to 
the Child Labor Amendment often said that it was 
an evident instrument of Bolshevism, while those 
who favored it often cried out that only greedy mill 
owners, striving to get cheap labor, were against it. 
There was lack of sound and careful reasoning; lack 
of endeavor to discover the truth; and the best argu- 
ments on both sides, so far as competent observers 
could see, were constantly ignored. 

We find a similar lack of candor in the discussion 
of such subjects as prohibition and the World Court. 
It is difficult to believe that the people who use them 
are themselves convinced that the reasons they give, 
on one side or the other, are valid. They seem to any 
impartial listener palpably dishonest. 

This willingness to use dishonest arguments may 
have grown out of the propaganda used during the 
war to excite intensity of hate, in order to maintain 
the war spirit at white heat. We now know that 
many tales of atrocities, which kindled our blackest 
emotions, were the pure inventions of frightened 
governments bent on maintaining morale by every 
means, fair or foul. In whatever way these dishonest 
arguments grew to their present evil vogue, they are 
a dangerous sin, and as Christian people we must 
fight them. 

How can we get rid of them? First, by cultivating 
a stern independence of judgment. There is a mob 
psychology, as dangerous in fashionable clubs as in 
furious crowds swept by the charge of a demagogue. 
We who live in cities are all prone to mob instinct. 
Each one of us needs to stand up, each by himself, 
as before God, and with God’s help, think for himself. 
Secondly, by trying to see the other side. Abraham 
Lincoln won his cases by telling the opposing lawyer 
the best points for the opposition before stating 
his own case. We need fairness. Thirdly, by never 


willingly using an argument which does not convince 
ourselves. This means that we steer clear of hypoc- 
risy. Fourthly, by seeking the whole truth. Don’t 
try to make a case for your side, but try to reach 
the truth. 


This is sound doctrine and good advice. 


Pity the Poor Immortals 
Byer pens stifle impulse — spoil success. Sar- 


ker’s Manifold Fountain Pen spurs one on.” 
In these inspiring words an altruistic manufacturer 
gives everyone the chance to discover the value 
of a Sarker to his career. 

Our hearts go out to the repressed Elizabethan 
dramatists who had to struggle through their heroic 
compositions without a Sarker; to Cadmus, who had 
to correct his proofs without one; to Horace and his 
fellow slaves of quill and inkpot. Fancy what 
Shakespeare might have done if he had only 
possessed a Sarker; he might have written some- 
thing as popular as “‘Abie’s Irish Rose.” 

But at least we must give the ancients credit 
for having something to say. As between a good 
pen and a good idea, the idea wins even against 
heavy odds. Will anything written today with the 
slickest pen on earth outlive Plato’s “Republic”? 


An Innovation in Gag Rule 


— Secretary of State Hughes left in the 
archives of his department several great State 
papers, but the explanation which he rendered to 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
anent the silencing of Count Karolyi is assuredly 
not in that class. It is, instead, a feeble and evasive 
document which says nothing new at considerable 
length. It tells how the gag was applied, but not 
why; yet that was precisely what the Senate and 
the country wanted to know. More’s the pity that a 
great Secretary of State should leave office almost 
at the moment when he appears to least advantage. 

There was a law hanging over from the mass of 
ill-digested war legislation. The Secretary applied it 
for what he considers reasons of State too high to 
be divulged. It is a bad law for peace purposes, 
and should be repealed forthwith. But that does not 
altogether excuse Mr. Hughes for applying it. He 
had discretion, and the relations between Hungary 
and the United States are not such as can be deemed 
compelling. Moreover, Mr. Hughes did not apply 
the gag in the case of Miss MacSwiney, who came 
here to talk to Americans of Irish descent against 
the Free State; nor in the case of the Cubans who 
used New York as a sounding board for Cuban 
politics before the last election in that country; nor 
to Lloyd George who spent most of his time in 
America lecturing France; nor to Karolyi’s country- 
man, Count Apponyi, who talked Hungarian 
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politics here in the autumn of 1923 to help along 
Hungarian financing. 

Shutting Karolyi’s mouth by diplomatic pressure 
in peace time is without precedent in American 
history. This country has furnished audiences for 
agitators Irish, Czech, Polish, Greek, Italian, Cuban, 
Mexican, Venezuelan, Serb, Hindu, Egyptian, 
African, and Chinese. It will take more than hints 
of radicalism to convince the American people that 
free speech for visiting delegations should be 
abolished or limited to courteous persiflage. Radical 
or not, this distinguished man is a proved Republi- 
can who fought for his principles against Hapsburg 
and Hohenzollern in bad old days when imperialism 
and not Bolshevism was the issue. Though by no 
means a strong man, still he did his best to work out, 
at heavy personal cost and danger, a readjustment 
of Austro-Hungarian politics which, if successful, 
might have forestalled the war. That should not be 
forgotten; neither should the fact that the conserva- 
tives and monarchists sabotaged his Hungarian 
people’s republic, which he set up in November, 
1918, and kept going until March, 191g. Truly, 
America denies its traditions when it accords a 
hearing to the Hungarian Count Apponyi, which it 
did less than two years ago, and denies one to the 
Hungarian Count Karolyi. To such a pass has 
its Bolshevist complex brought our State Depart- 
ment. Mr. Kellogg might well reverse his predeces- 
sor by releasing the Karolyi gag. 


Be Brave 


amen agei has shut up shop. The Record is 
getting itself bound or burnt as the case may 
be, and the Government Printer has gone fishing. 
We are facing a hard season. The loss of the Con- 
gressional Record, that daily joy-bringer, is a cruel 


one, and it is not easy to see how we can endure * 


without it until December next. We realize that the 
only proper attitude is to face the situation fairly, 
keep a stiff upper lip, and go on doggedly doing the 
best we can. There’s no use or comfort in whimper- 
ing because we can’t read any speeches by Represent- 
ative Blanton or Senator Heflin for ten months. 
We’ve just got to grin and bear it and try to show 
the stuff we’re made of — or wish we were made of. 
Life is not all beer and skittles — whatever they 
may be. And besides, if it is hard for us, it is even 
harder for the Congressmen. For months and 
months they have been trying to obey the Volstead 
Act and disprove the old saying that you can’t run 
a Windmill on Water. And now just when they have 
become so skillful and have gotten their throats in 
such good shape that they can speak for hours and 
hours without saying or drinking anything at all — 
they are forced by the Constitution to go back home 
and mend fences. Of course they have voted them- 
selves the little douceur of $2,500 more per annum, 








and that may cheer them up in their dark or silent 
moments, but we others have no such comfort. In 
the barren days ahead we can only repeat to our- 
selves: “‘ Be Brave! Be Cheerful! Smile, Smile, Smile!” 


The Abused Plumber 


UT in Evansville, Indiana, the National Trade 
Extension Bureau of the Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Industries has been organized with an annual 
budget of $250,000 which will be expended “to 
create better public relations and higher prestige” 
for its members. This is modern business code for 
saying that it intends to stop the comical jokes of 
actors, editors, and humorists on the subject of 
plumbers. When you tell Mr. Howard E. Jones, 
director of the “Sales Service Help Department,” 
that good one about the plumber who went back for 
his tools, he answers coldly: “There are exactly 
23,345 tools and plumbing parts used by the 
plumber. You wouldn’t expect him to carry all 
these on his back every time he got a call, would 
you?” 

Experience teaches us that the answer is “No.” 
We don’t expect a plumber to carry even fifty per 
cent of his equipment, or 11,672.5 tools and plumbing 
parts, when he comes to our house. Long ago we 
gave up even that modest expectation. Instead, we 
have done the only sensible and practical thing, 
and have solved the problem by installing a resident, 
or permanent, plumber. There was that old bedroom 
over the ell which was only used for storing trunks 
and things, and it struck us that it would be a nice 
place to put our plumber. He lives there now quite 
happily. He has thirty or forty thousand tools and 
plumbing parts in his room — some of them are 
duplicates — and he spends a great part of every 
day working with them, arranging them in piles, 
building houses with them, playing jackstraws and 
what not. Often we hear him singing at his work. 
Every once in a while he takes a Stillson wrench and 
goes out and breaks the water pipe, but he only does 
this when he is lonely and wants to sit around and 
talk with the carpenters and the plasterers who 
come to repair the damage. 

We are thinking somewhat of having a resident 
carpenter, too. It doesn’t seem right for the plumber 
to be so much alone, but just now there isn’t any 
place to put him. Perhaps he could build himself a 
little addition — nothing big or pretentious, just a 
little lean-to shed that wouldn’t cost more than 
$12,000. 

Perhaps if we stopped talking about our plumber 
the National Trade Extension Bureau of the 
Plumbing and Heating Industries would give us — 
enough of that $250,000 to build a room for our 
carpenter. “Toll operator, please get me Mr. 
Howard E. Jones — not Bones — Jones — of Evans- 
ville, Indiana.” 
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One hundred thousand aliens in excess of the legal quotas are smuggled into the United States yearly. 
— James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor 
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Ebert 


HE tone of the first references to Ebert’s 

illness in the German newspapers, regardless 

of their political complexions, was the first 
avowal of the place he had come to hold in the Ger- 
many of the present time. The familiar partisan 
efforts to discredit him had continued down to the 
last, but with the first warning of danger to his life 
there came a pause, a questioning mood of wonder: 
unanimous, spontaneous, and wholly sincere; and 
the very quiet of this first realization is a more con- 
vincing and more striking tribute than the conscious 
appreciation which will surely follow. 

Ebert succeeded Prince Max of Baden as Chan- 
cellor. Actually, there was no Chancellorship to suc- 
ceed to. Ebert took over the title of an office which 
had collapsed in Prince Max’s hands, and he ac- 
cepted the responsibility of directing a huge machine 
of state which had suddenly gone to pieces. Few 
people now recall the ominous black uncertainty 
which Germany presented then to those who stood 
watching from across the Western Front — the old 
front which still stood out as an actual barrier of 
trench and wire — or the anxiety with which this 
most perilous of unknown quantities was watched 
for months to come. 

The man who was called to the wheel of that 
hastily constructed government machine was not a 
bold and determined combatant willingly seizing 
dictatorial authority to achieve order out of chaos, 
nor a statesman with a record which might offer 
some guarantee or hope of success, nor a brilliant 
politician. He was not even an orator. Little was 
known about him; and even now, surveying the 
matter in retrospect, there was little enough to 
know. He had merely made a place among the 
general rank and file of Socialist leaders. 


A clear-cut Marxian in the early days of his career, . 


he had gained wider conceptions with years of 
practical experience; and then as.a leader of a paci- 
fist party had supported the war when war came. 
On this modest basis of political authority and 
equipment Ebert took charge. No statesman of our 
time has worked out so difficult a task with less 
apparatus of personal prestige, with so few extrane- 
ous aids, and so complete an absence of the ordinary 
necessary political resources of personal appeal and 
personal success. 


B* constant shifts and changes of cabinets and 
of foreign policy, Ebert achieved that continu- 
ity of policy which Millerand maintained was the 
particular duty and opportunity of a parliamentary 
president. On the supreme issue of the stability of 
the state there was never any demoralizing doubt as 
to where Ebert stood. His position more than once 
required the highest political courage. At the outset, 
when he had barely come into office as the guarantor 


of the new liberal order held out by the Socialists, 
he was forced to begin his work by resorting for a 
time to the “whiff of grapeshot” as a political 
method, and to apply the iron fist to the Spartacists, 
But even this period of firmness did not destroy the 
faith of his own people, the Socialist working class, 
in his honesty of purpose; they all rose to his sup- 
port when he called upon them for a general strike 
in order to save the republic against the Kapp 
Putsch a year or so later. 

Twice again Ebert had to strike out in defense 
both to right and left: first at the brief monarchist 
dictatorship in Bavaria with Ludendorf as its 
sponsor, and then in the same year at a communist 
government that had run amuck in Saxony. 

Among his contemporaries Ebert will take his 
place as one of those Socialists who become rangés 
with experience and responsibility and outgrow the 
doctrinaire as they develop into men of action and 
government. Among such are Briand and Millerand 
in France, Branting in Sweden, Ramsay MacDonald 
in England, and Mussolini in Italy. Mussolini is the 
extreme case, since his political evolution flashed 
across like an electric spark from one pole of political 
faith to the other. 


MONG all these, in a sense, Ebert remains truest 

to type. In the case of Briand and Millerand, 

the evolution was from one thing to something 

very different: better and sounder, perhaps, but 

in any case, different. Ebert widened as he came 

forward, gained a fuller and deeper comprehension, 

but nevertheless ended as he began —a man of 

the people, spiritually and in actual fact, rather 
than in the mere jargon of political terminology. 

Perhaps the most striking indication of the politi- 
cal position Ebert held in Germany is the fact that 
he, a Socialist, was elected President by the aid of the 
vote of the Catholic party — the party which was 
always the bitterest opponent of the Socialist, and 
which has attacked Ebert consistently enough on 
party lines ever since. Himself free from the “hates,” 
the partisan rancor, and the merciless vindictiveness 
of German political life, his seven years of office — 
years filled with conflict and struggle — have left no 
personal animosities centering around himself, and 
have contributed nothing to the burden of party ani- 
mosities which is so great a weight upon the task of 
government in Germany. 

During those seven years, the course of affairs has 
been stormy enough, and even today there is no cer- 
tain prospect of fair weather — either in Germany 
or as between Germany and her neighbors. But it is 
an indication of the extent to which Ebert has suc- 
ceeded in his task, and a reassuring indication for 
the future, that the head of the German state dies 
regretted by Germans of every political party, and 
by all classes of party and opinion in France and 
England. No such effect was conceivable in 1914. 
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Tying Our Wings to the Ground 


The Argument Against a Separate Air Service 


By Brig. Gen. Hugh A. Drum 
Assistant Chief of Staff, United States Army 


ITHIN the last few months there has 

burst upon the public a controversy regard- 

ing aviation in this country, its power in 
war, and its organization for national defense. The 
violence of the controversy as presented to the public 
has depended on the offensive strength of those who 
seek the establishment of an Air Service independent 
of the Army and Navy and including the Army and 
Navy Air Services. Their battle cry 1s “aviation for 
aviation’s sake.” So many smoke 
screens have been laid down that 
the main issues have been effec- 
tively concealed from the public 
view. The purpose of this article 
is to dissipate the smoke. 

The fires of the controversy 
have been smoldering for several 
years and have burst into flame 
only after the party favoring 
a separate Air Service could 
not persuade or force either a 
Democratic or a Republican 
administration or any of three 
successive Army Chiefs of Staff 
to accept its ideas. 

For several successive years, 
bills have been introduced into 
Congress providing for the or- 
ganization of a separate Federal 
Department of Aéronautics to 
contain a separate Air Force for 
independent use in war. They 
have all been referred, in the 
routine way, to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, not that of 
Naval Affairs. They have made 
no legislative progress. Under a 
resolution of the last session of 
Congress a special Committee of the House has been 
investigating the general subject of aviation. This 
Committee toured the country while Congress was 
in recess inspecting various aviation installations, 
civil as well as military. With the reconvening of 
Congress, meetings of this Committee were initiated 
in Washington. Coincidentally, there have appeared 
series of articles and individual articles in periodicals 
of wide circulation and in newspapers. These articles, 
Written in sensational style, describe to the reader 
remarkable powers of aircraft and condemn directly 
or indirectly responsible government authorities for 


(International) 





“A separate Air Service cannot win a war,” 
says General Drum 


failure properly to use these wonderful capabilities. 
Opinions are stated in the form of facts. Statements 
made by leaders of Allied armies, without stating 
the occasion or circumstances under which made, 
are used to reinforce the claims. The whole picture 
presents a view of a well-planned offensive which is 
intended to secure Congressional action favorable to 
a separate Air Service. 

Removing the camouflage, the main issues are: 

First, shall we have (1) a new 
executive department with a 
new Cabinet officer—a De- 
partment of Aéronautics which 
will handle all Federal aviation 
matters, including an Air Force 
for use in war independent of the 
Army and Navy; (2) or Air 
Forces, as at present, within ex- 
isting executive departments 
—Army, Navy, and Postal; 
(3) or a new executive Depart- 
ment of National Defense in- 
cluding the Army, Navy, and a 
separate Air Force? Second, has 
aviation for combat been prop- 
erly evaluated in the War and 
Navy Departments and given 
due consideration in the organi- 
zation and development of their 
combatant forces? © 

The first is of paramount im- 
portance to the public. The sec- 
ond is of importance to the 
public as efficiency in national 
defense agencies is vital to its 
welfare. While most of the dis- 
cussion now in progress springs 
from topics of the second prob- 
lem, the ultimate objective is separation of aviation 
from the Army and Navy. One side insists that air- 
craft has, or will have, dominating powers which 
should be acknowledged, admitting few limitations. 
The other side, with equal insistence, will concede 
only those powers which have been demonstrated in 
war, or which may be reasonably deduced from 
peace-time demonstrations. The latter will admit no 
aircraft power based on flights of the imagination. 
The final solution must be determined by the sin- 
gle responsible head, which in the case of the War 
Department is the Secretary of War. The latter is 
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guided generally and quite properly by his expert 
adviser, the Chief of Staff. The subject matter in- 
volved in the second problem is too extensive for the 
limits of this article and will be ‘considered only as 
materially affecting the first. However, the irre- 
sponsibility and absurdity to which this stage has 
progressed should be realized. The advocates of the 
separate Air Force claim America has only nineteen 
planes fit for war. The Secretary of War and General 
Patrick, Chief of the Army Air Service, claim 1,592. 
The separate service proponents insist that New 
York City can be destroyed by airplanes, although 
no ’plane has been developed in any country which 
under its own fuel is capable of carrying across the 
Atlantic any large cargo. 

The Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the President, through the latter, have an- 
nounced their opposition to a separate Air Service. 
Both Congressional Committees mentioned have 
taken testimony for and against a Department of 
Aéronautics as well as a separate unified Air Service 
independent of the organization of such a department. 


ACTORS involved in the consideration of the 

proposed new department are aircraft production, 
commercial aviation, Army aviation, and Navy 
aviation. The bill under consideration in the House 
Committee on Military Affairs proposes to combine 
in the Department of Aéronautics all Federal agen- 
cies and activities relating to these four factors. 

The aircraft industry in this country is reported 
to be threatened with extinction due to the paucity 
of demand for aircraft. The industry is dependent 
for its business on the demands from the three 
branches of aviation listed above. If laws encourag- 
ing civil aviation were enacted, and if their adminis- 
tration as well as all other Federal aviation activities 
were coricentrated in one Federal department, re- 
sulting conditions would probably be most favorable 
to the development of the aircraft industry. The 
components of the industry would have but one 
Federal agency to deal with and the importance of 
aviation would be enhanced. In addition, it might 
reasonably be expected that the total Federal 
appropriations for aircraft production would be 
greater than if aviation activities remained dis- 
tributed among numerous departments. The new 
department would be interested only in aviation. 
It might reasonably be anticipated that as a new 
department it would be entitled to annually in- 
creasing appropriations for its development. Under 
the budget system this increase would have to be 
gained by corresponding decreases for other depart- 
ments. Naturally, the aviation industry gives its 
support to the separate department proposal. 

The same conditions would favor the personnel of 
military aviation to be incorporated in the new de- 
partment. This probability, as well as the fact that 
the bill as written provides for a very substantial 


increase in their existing rank and incidental pay, 
naturally appeals to the military aviation personnel. 
Personnel transferred from other services will take 
rank with Army personnel according to length of 
commissioned service. Naval Air Force personnel 
would not be as greatly benefited on transfer to the 
new department, since they are fewer in number and 
the average length of commissioned service is less 
than that of the Army personnel. In the new service, 
to be called the Regular Air Force, the senior officers 
would be, with very few exceptions, existing Army 
officers. Notwithstanding that personnel transferred 
to the new department would thus be substantially 
benefited, it must not be inferred that this is the 
sole actuating motive. They maintain that the se- 
curity of national defense will be increased by a 
separate Air Service. If so, the proposition is worthy 
of serious consideration. 

To the extent that the anticipated increased 
morale and slight expansion of personnel and in- 
creased funds for new aircraft are realized, national 
defense will benefit. However, if it thus results in 
reducing the other existing activities of the Army 
and Navy, national defense will suffer thereby. 

The formation of a Department of Aéronautics 
would appear to be contrary to the policy of organi- 
zation exemplified by the other departments. No 
government department has ever been formed for 
the sole purpose of the development of any machine 
or other article of commerce or war. We have no 
Railroad Department and no Radio Department. 
The government did not assemble all its automotive 
activities and personnel into one department. A 
number of departments now require aviation and 
this need will increase. Under the proposed bill, the 
new department will supply the aviation require- 
ments of all other departments. 


Bicgorsinn is thus given for endless friction in gov- 
ernmental administration which the British, 
with their independent air force, are experiencing. 
The additional expense incident to overhead for a 
new department must be evident. In time of peace, 
when only the efficient operation of a department is 
considered, the effect may not be serious; but in 
war, the nation’s security may be at stake. It is not 
improbable that the Army or Navy, or both at the 
same time, may require aviation reinforcements. 
They will have to apply to the Aéronautical Depart- 
ment for them. Suppose the Air Force of that De- 
partment is at the same time planning to conduct an 
independent operation and the Secretary reports the 
Army’s and Navy’s requests cannot be granted. 
What will happen? As the President is the only co- 
ordinating agency, if they get them at all, it may be 
too late. After all, is it not better that each Depart- 
ment should have, maintain, and use its own tools, 
free from dictation by any other department? 
Although the proponents in the Army of a 
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separate Air Service have supported the Curry 
bill, their principal exponent has recently stated to 
the Congressional Committee that they advocate a 
Department of National Defense with three sepa- 
rate subdepartments for Air, Army, and Navy. Do 
they see no chance for the Department of Aéronau- 
tics? After a little consideration of the objections to 
a Department of Aéronautics indicated above, it will 
be evident that they apply to a separate Air Service 
within a National Defense Department, though to a 
lesser extent since the codrdinating agency to settle 
disputes will be the head of the Department. But in 
our form of government, this Cabinet officer will be 
a civilian, as he should be, who will mainly be con- 
cerned with administrative details and will not have 
had training to fit him to direct military operations 
in the conduct of a war. Thus the proposed National 
Defense Department will probably be as objection- 
able as a Department of Aéronautics. 


HERE is one consideration which alone makes 
an independent Air Service inadmissible. 
The resulting organization would not accord with 
the National Defense mission of our combatant 
forces. Much has been said to lead the public to 
believe that air power is all powerful; that armies 
and navies will not be able to operate under its 
domination. These opinions are founded to a great 
extent on the sinking of a defenseless battleship 
under the most favorable conditions. This does not 
accord with war experiences. Much credit is due to 
those responsible for demonstrating the ability of 
airplanes to transport and place bombs to do effec- 
tive damage, even though it be done under favorable 
conditions, but we must avoid drawing dangerous 
conclusions therefrom. It has been demonstrated, 
both in peace and war, that high explosives of 
sufficient volume, properly placed, can sink naval 
craft. The explosive may be contained in bombs or 
projectiles. We have had the mine, the torpedo, and 
the submarine, the advocates of which have in suc- 
cession predicted the end of navies. Instead, means 
of protection against them have been found. Navies 
have taken and developed these new weapons to 
their own uses. Now the dominance of aircraft over 
seacraft is asserted. There exists sufficient evidence 
to warrant belief that, as in the past, defensive 
measures will be developed to neutralize the offen- 
sive power that may be developed by aircraft. In 
the case of land forces, even if other defensive meas- 
ures should prove inefficient, concealment of per- 
sonnel and matériel and avoidance of concentrations 
of personnel, equipments, and supplies will greatly 
reduce the effectiveness of bombs which it might be 
practicable to drop from aircraft in war times. 
Though frequently so claimed, separate Air Forces 
are not and cannot be codrdinate with the Army 
and Navy. True, the Army does fight on land, the 


Navy in the water, and the Air Forces in the air. 


Considering this alone, it is reasonable to organize 
them separately. But this is not the vital basic 
consideration. The objectives of Air Forces, aside 
from opposing Air Forces, as well as their bases for 
operation, are on the land or on the water. They 
cannot conduct operations independent of land 
or naval forces. Their bases and lines of land and 
water communication must be protected. We can- 
not have two independent forces operating in or 
over the same theatre of operations with the same 
mission. Therefore, unity of command demands 
that the forces employed to gain an objective must 
be under a single command. Air Forces cannot gain 
and hold an objective by their own power. If unop- 
posed, they may cause more or less destruction and 
the temporary evacuation of limited areas. Per- 
manent evacuation without the use of other forces 
they cannot compel. 

It has been correctly stated by one of the most 
aggressive advocates of a separate Air Force that: 
“A person cannot permanently live out on the sea, 
nor can a person live up in the air, so that any deci- 
sion in war 1s based on what takes place ultimately on 
the ground.” Thus, it is admitted that the final 
objective is on the ground. 

Therefore, to be successful, our combatant forces 
must be organized for united action under one com- 
mand against the common objective. This does not 
prohibit the engagement of one branch in an opera- 
tion independent of all other branches during the 
combined operations leading up to the objective. 

The principles of combat and the organization of 
our forces contemplate that the Cavalry will be so 
employed. Likewise, the Air Service. There is no 
war mission contemplated for the proposed inde- 
pendent Air Force by its advocates, which cannot 
and will not be executed by the Army Air Service 
when the military situation warrants it. 


Cy. Army organization is based on the National 
Defense Act enacted in 1920. That law pro- 
vides for seven combatant arms in the Army: 
Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, Coast Artillery, 
Air Service, Engineers, and Signal Corps. The 
form of organization is sound, insures codperative 
and united action for the accomplishment of a 
common objective in war. 

Wherefore, in all this agitation, let not the public 
lose sight of the main issue — an independent Air 
Service — and be stampeded into a demand for an 
organization which is unsound and incompatible 
with our defense and which will endanger the na- 
tion’s security. In the final analysis, national defense 
depends on the man in the front ranks of the ground 
battle. Do not deprive him of the assistance which 
aviation can render if joined to his battle team. A 
separate Air Service cannot win a war, but will 
greatly handicap the vital defense element — the 
citizen soldier in the front ranks of a ground, battle. 
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The Best Show On Broadway 


By Charles Phelps Cushing 


MID tumultuous applause, the curtain has 
A just been rung down upon the first act of 
a comedy-mystery-sex drama which is gen- 
erally deemed to be Broadway’s best show of the 
1925 season. The piece has no title except a tenta- 
tive one: “He Did It For a Purpose.” The identity 
of the real author of the plot is not yet known; and 
no one can possibly guess what is coming next — 
in fact, the suspense is terrible. Further zest is added 
by the fact that, to date, no one has been able even 
to tell the heroes from the “‘heavies” in a big all- 
star cast which would jam the mammoth apron 
stage of the Hippodrome and which includes names 
so famous upon the Great White Way as David 
Belasco, William A. Brady, Miss Helen MacKellar, 
Augustus Thomas, Herbert Swope of the New York 
World, and Joab H. Banton, District Attorney. 

The show opens with Mr. Belasco, always a dis- 
tinguished figure, with his disheveled snow-white 
hair and his vestments like a priest’s, slowly pacing 
across the stage, his hands clasped behind his back. 
He is closely pursued by Mr. Swope. In silence Mr. 
Belasco endures a vicious tirade from the news- 
paper man about a harlot play called “Ladies of the 
Evening.” From Mr. Swope’s fervid denunciations 
it would appear that a group of unscrupulous 
theatrical producers, led by Mr. Belasco, have been 
selling pornography to the guileless Broadway 
public ‘‘as a commercial commodity” and escaping 
legal prosecution merely by describing their works 
as “Ast.” 

Suddenly, with a fanfare, enters Mr. Brady, a 
commanding, square-jowled gentleman, his arms 
crossed, and possibly — though we can’t tell about 
this from where we sit — his fingers also crossed. 

Upon him Mr. Swope turns next, with increased 
ferocity. Mr. Brady has just produced “A Good 
Bad Woman,” a play which contains “words so 
filthy that no periodical which contains them could 
pass through the mails. Scenes of degradation 
abound; the dullness of gutter orgies pervades 
them.” In short, dramatic offal—and awful 
dramatically. 

To this Mr. Brady, after the manner of a fighting 
manager, a manager of prize fighters and a bred- 
in-the-bone opponent of anything faintly sugges- 
tive of a censorship, hotly retorts: 

“I’m doing this for a purpose — ”’ 

But before the purpose has a chance to be dis- 
closed, Miss Helen MacKellar, leading lady of Mr. 
Brady’s leading show, skips front and center, also 
with blood in her eye, and declaims. 


Miss MacKellar threatens suit against the pro- 
ducer who cast her in “‘A Good Bad Woman” if he 
attempts to force her to continue to play her un- 
congenial réle. The show is “revolting,” she de- 
clares, and not a minute longer will she speak such 
“horrid lines.” 

Mr. Swope applauds this wildly; wheels and 
returns to the assault upon producers “who com- 
pete to see how much gold can be found in barrels 
of dramatic garbage.” 

Mr. Belasco continues to pace back and forth in 
silence. But Mr. Brady gesticulates wildly and 
claims the spotlight. Here and now he volunteers to 
“quit this sort of thing” if other producers will join 
him in taking the pledge. He repeats, and with 
greater vehemence, that he produced ‘“‘A Good Bad 
Woman” for a purpose. He longs only to remedy a 


frightful condition — for which, apparently, one 


of the chief culprits is the New York theatre-going 
public. Things have come to such a rotten pass in 
the lane of the bright lights that a playwright can’t 
any longer sell a really clean play! 

Who is the villain now? Who is the hero? The 
audience as well as Mr. Belasco and his ilk appear 
to be in the plot. 


Wy oa we gasp and recoil from this surprise, 
and before we can recover, a new player bursts 
from the wings, his shell-rimmed glasses gleaming 
as he shouts to the proscenium arch. It’s District 
Attorney Banton! And the United States Marines! 
No, not the Marines — but a mob of trained supers 
of the Actors’ Equity Association, crying, “Give us 
a play jury system!” 

Mr. Brady, Mr. Swope, and Miss MacKellar join 
in the chorus. Nobody wants a political censorship. 
Only Mr. Belasco is silent. And Heaven only knows 
but what Mr. Belasco, too, may be “doing it for a 
purpose.” 

Above the clamor now shrills the voice of the 
District Attorney. 

He has found two filthy plays on Broadway. One 
of them is ‘A Good Bad Woman,” and this is so bad 
that no amount of editing can reclaim it. Everybody 
present marvels at this. Just fancy that, my dears — 
two! 

And in a few more seconds Mr. Banton amazes us 
again. Upon further reflection he sees now that he 
may have to act against as many such plays as thir- 
teen. That would be unlucky, surely. All the more so 
because he adds that he may have to do this without 
publicity to the shows. 
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A full minute of utter silence follows — tensely 
dramatic after the previous hubbub. 

Upon this breaks in another cry for the play jury 
system; for a panel of twelve good citizens drawn 
from a hundred names to be filed with the Police 
Commissioner. (This means that they will be finger- 
printed, presented to the Mayor and be known here- 
after as “Mayor Hylan’s Play Jury.’’) 

Meanwhile, Mr. Brady and the District Attorney, 
upper right, are buzzing excitedly with their heads 
together. 

They approach the footlights now, arm in arm and 
smiling. 

Mr. Brady speaks first. 

He is going to withdraw his play after two more 
performances, though speculators are selling seats at 
$20 each and he will have to refund $26,000 in ad- 
vance sales. His purpose all the while, if he could 
have got anyone to listen to him long enough to hear 
what he had to say, was only to shock Broadway’s 

undiscriminating theatre patrons into discovering 
what shenanigans were going on right beneath 
their very noses. 

He shows them now that his fingers were crossed! 

































































Real reform should ensue after this, and with- 
out that menace to America’s freedom which we 
all fear like a plague — political censorship. He could 
have run along for three or four months with “A 
Good Bad Woman” before any legal process could 
stop his show. But the desire to make money in that 
fashion — again he shows that his fingers were 
crossed — was never for a moment in his mind. 

Mr. Banton applauds and adds, gratefully: 

“Voluntarily, and without any suggestion from 
me, Mr. Brady promised the show would be discon- 
tinued Saturday night. His action is a commendable 
display of good citizenship. It will help greatly to 


achieve the reform we are seeking.” 


M*: SWOPE throws hishat in the air. The Equity 

chorus cheers. Mr. Augustus Thomas, world’s 
best after-dinner speaker, then rouses all present 
with a stirring address upon the glorious hope that 
lies in the play jury system; and the curtain slowly 
descends, with Mr. Belasco, solo, pacing up and 
down, his hands behind his back, muttering to him- 
self and shaking his head. 


When the curtain rises upon the second act, Mr. 




















(Mr. Brady) 


“The play’s withdrawn by me!” 


(Mr. Banton) “And a right fine citizen be!” 


(Chorus) 


“And we are members of the Equity!” 
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Belasco wheels abruptly and breaks his long silence. 
He will expurgate any objectionable lines in any of 
his plays, as the taste of the District Attorney may 
happen to suggest. But he won’t under any circum- 
stances whatever consider actually closing any of 
his precious shows. 


A that cue, hubbub bursts forth like a surf. Mr. 
Brady begins to agitate his arms and legs like a 
jumping. jack. He screams that he will recall his vow 
to close ‘‘A Good Bad Woman.” 

“The District Attorney can’t pull that stuff on 
- me. Belasco’s shows are filthier than mine, and I 
admit that mine is dirty. But if he can rewrite his 
and keep them going, I can do the same to mine and 
do it by Monday evening.” 

A goggle-eyed audience sits clinging to the edges of 
their chairs. Breathless silence for a moment. Then a 
clatter of hooves and suddenly two shots shatter the 
stillness — 

Mr. Brady falls, with a leaden thud, but a moment 
later raises on one elbow, facing the audience. His 
brow is clouded with thought. He appears to be 
about to speak once more — but falters. 

Then, from the flies, like a ton of sandbags, drops 


the limp figure of Eugene O’Neill. One of those wild 
shots into the air, fired by District Attorney Ban- 
ton’s aides in the mé/ée, has winged the author of 
“Desire Under the Elms,” a more or less innocent 
bystander. 

Immediately, the Equity chorus raises again the 
cry for a play jury; and they shout that “Desire 
Under the Elms”’ shall be the first play to stand trial 
for its life. 

Mr. Brady quells the tumult now for long enough 
to confess in a thick whisper that he has had time to 

“reconsider.” Before he perishes he wishes to recant 
his recantation about “A Good Bad Woman.” He 
will withdraw the show without further protest. So 
saying, he flops backward and chokes to death, 
glaring at Mr. Belasco. The curtain descends as he 
and Mr. O’Neill are being carried off stage on 
stretchers. 

Apparently, the next act is to be the Big Trial 
Scene to decide the fate of ‘“‘ Desire Under the Elms.” 
Mayor Hylan, in the meantime, has rushed back 
from Palm Beach, so the jury — which is promised 
within a week — is going to be as distinguished a 
selection of best minds as was ever impaneled on 


Mayor Hylan’s Manhattan Island. 


The Attack on the Scientific Method 


Why Laymen Have Organized to Defend Medical Science from the 
“Sabotage” of Sentimentalists 


By Edward R. Warren 


well-known antivaccination leader of Eng- 
land, was tried for manslaughter following 
the death from diphtheria of a child whom he had 
been treating, and whose symptoms he had not 
diagnosed correctly. When asked, during the course 
of the trial, whether he had taken a swab of the 
child’s throat to determine the presence of bac- 
teria, he replied, “I see no sense in taking a swab. I 
should like to point out that the modern germ 
theory is all bosh.”’ Such a surprising statement 
could not go unchallenged, and the judge demanded 
from Dr. Hadwen his reasons for feeling justified in 
running counter to theories so firmly established by 
the best medical and scientific opinion of the cen- 
tury. Dr. Hadwen did not, however, meet the chal- 
lenge by resorting to proof. Instead, he confined 
himself to the single statement that the judge should 
not forget that “the best scientific and medical 
opinion” had also once been united in favor of the 
practice of bleeding. 
This incident fairly well represents the attitude 
taken by the present antimedical mind — and in 


GS months ago, Dr. Walter R. Hadwen, a 





“ce 


the term “antimedical” I include the antivivisec- 
tionists, the antivaccinationists, and all the various 
cults advocating complete freedom from estab- 
lished scientific procedure in the training of physi- 
cians. These varied types all start from different 
assumptions. The antivivisectionist has an ex- 
tremely developed regard for the value of animal 
life as compared to human life. The antivaccina- 
tionist may have an exaggerated sense of the 
importance of personal liberty. The chiropractor 
starts with a special theory for curing the physical 
ills of mankind. 

When forced into the defensive, the reasoning 
of these various groups is apt, however, to assume 
a uniform tone. Countless scientific medical theories, 
they will tell you, that have been articles of faith 
in the past are now discarded as unsound. 


OW, therefore, do we know that present scien- 

tific medical theories are not in error? And why 
should we, who for one reason or another disagree 
with these theories, submit to boards of health mak- 
ing vaccination compulsory in the schools; why 
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should we countenance the sacrifice of animal life in 
the experimental laboratory; or why should we toler- 
ate legislation that permits only the graduate of the 
established school to style himself a “physician”? 

This is the common basis of the antimedical 
attack, and it is readily seen to be an attack that 
goes well beyond the boundaries of the medical 
profession. Far more than a protest against organ- 
ized medicine, it is, in effect, a protest against the 
whole of what we have come to term “the scientific 
method,” whether that method be applied to the 
search for truth in the fields of medicine, biology, 
engineering, agriculture, or everyday life. 

No scientist, whether he is a physician or a 
farmer, believes that the knowledge which he has 
is absolute. He is only too ready to admit that what 
he regards as “truth” today may, in the light of 
future discovery, be radically changed tomorrow. 
Thus far, he agrees with his antimedical friends. 
But where he differs from them is that he does 
believe in the reliability of the scientific method. 
He believes that the biologist, following the method 
of the chemist and physicist, but working with 
microscopic forms of life, as well as with larger 
forms, comes nearer the truth than one who relies 
upon a mystic feeling for what is “right” or “‘nat- 
ural.” He believes that the soundness or reliability 
of a proposed plan of action can be determined only 
by practical demonstration, not by appeal to pop- 
ular opinion or by its seeming reasonableness. He 
believes that the physician who has gone through 
six years of training in the fundamentals of anat- 
omy, biology, and physiology is better fitted to deal 
with the human body when it is in difficulty or dis- 
tress than is the man who has gone through merely 
six months of training in a school which does not by 
any means admit the necessity of knowing these 
fundamentals. 


2 view of the extensive applications of science, 
upon which we literally sustain our daily life, 
it would seem safe to assume that most people do 
accept the scientific method. And yet, although 
the teaching of sciences has gone forward at an 
increasing rate in the past three or four decades, 
we find in this country today a large number of 
persons who represent a growing dissatisfaction 
with the scientific schools of thought. In the matter 
of health and disease, more and more people seem 
to be going over to the side of the pseudoscientist, 
the chiropractor, the naturopathist, the antivivisec- 
tionist, the antivaccinationist, and others. And in 
the face of these ever-increasing numbers, we can 
well ask whether there is not some reason for it all. 

The reason is not far to seek. It is found in the 
failure of scientific men to realize the necessity of 
defending their purpose and method against the 
attacks of unscientific people of various kinds. The 
attackers appeal to the public through propaganda 


and special pleading. The scientists have, for the 
most part, been content to let facts speak for them- 
selves. Their attitude is a noble but a dangerous 
one. At least, so it seemed to a group of Boston 
citizens who attended an antivivisection convention 
in that city in November, 1921. They listened care- 
fully to the speeches which were made and they read 
the greater part of the literature issued by the par- 
ticipating organizations. 

From these speeches and articles they learned 
that medical men whose work they knew and 
respected were accused of torturing animals in the 
experimental laboratories, often for the sheer 
pleasure that the sight of suffering gave them, and 
with no possible hope of accomplishing anything of 
value for the cause of medicine. They heard modern, 
scientific methods of curing and preventing disease 
denounced as worthless, as schemes used to fill the 
pocketbooks of the physician and the scientist. 
They heard Pasteur proclaimed a charlatan. They 
heard vaccination branded as the practice of pour- 


ing filth into children’s blood. 


HEY sat and listened, and as they listened they 

realized that here were persons possessing an 
extraordinary affection for animals, a zodphile 
psychology which would seem to shut them off for- 
ever from seeing beyond the immediate object for 
which they were working, a group of persons whose 
devotion to their cause gave them both the zeal 
and the bigotry of the fanatic. But — and here was 
the significant point — the persons to whom the 
zoophiles were appealing were by no means fanatics. 
They were average men and women who knew no 
biology and no science, men and women whose 
respect for the physician was founded upon nothing 
more stable than a sense of awe mingled, perhaps, 
with a little fear for the superior powers of the man 
of science, who talked of medicine in a language 
they did not understand. 

And now, with the zodphiles, for the first 
time these average men and women had come in 
contact with speakers who talked to them of 
medical subjects in a language they did understand: 
men who did not give lengthy discourses on the 
subjects of vaccines and serums, but who told them 
outright that vaccination meant pouring the dis- 
eased pus from a sick cow into their children’s 
blood; men who told them that animal experimenta- 
tion, thus far little more than a term which they 
had heard, meant cutting up animals alive; men 
who told them that the medical profession was a 
huge trust organized for the purpose of extorting 
fees from a helpless populace. 

Too many good causes in this and other countries 
have gone by default, not because the true believers 
were too proud to fight, but because they simply 
could not believe that error would prevail. They 
failed to realize that in a democratic age “we the 
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people” can decide through the ballot what a man 
shall eat and drink, in what church he shall worship, 
what schools his children shall attend, and what 
standards shall be demanded of his doctors. If “we 
the people” are told continually that the scientific 
method of medicine is false and foolish, and if no 
voice is lifted to contradict the statement, sooner or 
later we come to believe it. Propaganda in these 
days must be met by the counterpropaganda of 
education or the cause is lost. 

In this instance, the group of Boston citizens saw 
what was happening; they realized the menace of 
the unopposed propaganda of these antimedical 
societies. The audiences of which they were a part 
were the lawmakers of our States, the men and 
women who vote for or against vaccination in the 
schools, the men and women who decide ultimately 
through the baliot whether or not there should be 
high standards for the practice of medicine, the 
men and women who have it in their power to 
say whether the experimental method in medicine 
should, or should not, continue. They saw these 
same men and women, moreover, going over to the 
side of pseudoscience for the simplest, and yet 
most effective, of reasons, namely, that they knew 
nothing of the other side of the story. 

Thus was born the American Association for 
Medical. Progress with the fixed determination to 
let the average citizen know something of the other 
side, and know it in terms of his own experience and 
thinking. It is a society, not of doctors, but of lay- 
men, organized for the purpose of telling the average 
citizen a little of the accomplishment of men like 
Pasteur or Walter Reed for the benefit of mankind, 
of telling what actually takes place when he has his 
child vaccinated against smallpox, of telling him 
what diphtheria antitoxin means in saving children 
from the horrors of strangulation, of what insulin 
means for the child in diabetic coma, and of telling 
him how these discoveries came to be made, how 
they culminated from the work of years spent by 
some of the finest scholars of the age over the 
microscope or in the experimental laboratory. 


T is a society organized, furthermore, to show 
him why our hope for the future lies in making 
it easy for these men to continue their research; 
why the problems of cancer, infantile paralysis, 
tuberculosis, and other diseases, for which we have 
yet no specific cures, can be solved only through 
years, perhaps even generations, of experimenta- 
tion; and that the final solution to them will not 
be in the nature of a flash of light that breaks from 
the blue, but will be the slow welding together of 
all the various bits of knowledge acquired first 
through one experiment, then through another — 
knowledge that has come slowly but surely through 
the insistent and painstaking employment of the 
scientific method. 


Granted, then, that a widespread educational pro- 
gram is necessary, why is it the part of the layman 
to see that it is undertaken? Why is this not the busi- 
ness of the doctors themselves? The answer to this 
question can be found in past experience. Time and 
time again public-spirited scientists and physicians 
have come forward and attempted to tell the public 
something of what scientific medicine was doing. As 
a result, they have been accused of “‘lining their own 
pockets,” of trying to “sell” their profession to the 
public, of having a selfish interest in the public- 
health measures they were forwarding. To the man 
who knows, such accusations carry no weight, but 
the average citizen does not know the actual condi- 
tions. He becomes suspicious of doctors testifying in 
their own behalf. But no suspicion attaches to the 
testimony of a society of laymen who have no pos- 
sible axes to grind. 


| Pacey has the layman no responsibility in this 
important matter of the nation’s health? Is not 
the layman as intimately concerned in an epidemic 
of smallpox as is the doctor? It is his children who 
will be stricken with the disease; it is the layman who 
will be forced to carry the expenses incurred by the 
suspension of commerce, the slowing up of business, 
the care of the needy sick. 

Moreover, we are not justified in asking doctors 
and boards of health to assume the overwhelming 
task of curing and preventing disease, and then plac- 
ing them in the position of having to defend them- 
selves for doing exactly what we have asked them to 
do. Nor is it the part of justice to force scientists and 
physicians to appear before legislative committees to 
prove that without the materials for experimenta- 
tion all hope for advance in medicine must cease; 
that unless proper vaccination laws are in force, 
children will die of smallpox; that, unless high stand- 
ards are upheld for the practice of medicine, the 
public cannot be protected against quacks and im- 
postors who masquerade under the guise of healers. 
Such tasks should not be placed upon the shoulders 
of our scientific men. 

As long as modern civilization believes in the sci- 
entific method, as long as it holds to the principle of 
admitting as true only those theories which have 
been founded upon the rock bottom of verifiable 
fact, as long as it places upon scientists and physi- 
cians the task of fighting disease, just so long is it 
the duty of that civilization to see that all usable 
means are at the disposal of the physician and scien- 
tist for “carrying on.” The American Association 
for Medical Progress has dedicated its services to 
this task and as a group of organized laymen stands 
behind the established scientific school of medicine, 
not because it is the established school, entrenched 
against other schools, but because thus far the es- 
tablished school alone, in its search for truth, has 
consistently adhered to the scientific method. 
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The Debatable Land 
of Mesopotamia 
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Feisal, the handsome and picturesque son of Hussein, King of the Hejaz, attracted attention during the 
Great War when, with the brilliant young Englishman, Colonel Lawrence, as his chief of staff, he organized 
a solid Arab advance northward through Syria, eventually joining General Allenby beyond the Jordan. In 
April, 1920, when the overlordship of Syria was still in doubt, Feisal had himself crowned King of Syria; but 
when, as a result of the deliberations at San Remo, the League of Nations announced in December, 1920, its 
approval of a French mandate over Syria, Feisal refused to codperate with the French. Instead, he openly 
defied them, which was opportunity enough for a French force to advance upon Damascus, defeat the “ King’s” 
Arab troops, and cause Feisal to flee in a freight car to Palestine. ‘ 

But Britain was not to desert her erstwhile powerful ally. A British cruiser conveyed Feisal and his suite 
to Basra, the port of Mesopotamia, in August, 1921, and at Bagdad he was proclaimed by the British high 
commissioner “ King of Irak.”” The boundaries of Irak have never been properly defined. Its northern border 
is somewhere among the hills of Kurdistan, and it includes the cities of Basra, Bagdad, and Mosul with its 
oil riches. By the same deliberations at San Remo, England possesses a mandate over the kingdom. 
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The Arabian desert forces were of great 
assistance to the British in the Syrian 
campaign. They are indefatigable fighters, 
and united in their hatred of the Turks. 
A Turkish phrase says, “A fig for the 
splendors of Damascus, if only we need 
never see another Arabian face.” To call 
a dog, they call, “Arab, Arab, Arab.” 
The English have stood for the emancipa- 
tion of the peoples oppressed by the Turks, 
and for indigenous governments in Meso- i 
potamia and Syria. Hussein, King of the 
Hejaz, the father of Emir Feisal, was also 
supported by the British until, in his zeal 
for a Pan-Arab state, he reached too far and 
assumed the title of caliph. The Wahabis, a 
fanatical Arab tribe, rose against him and, 
receiving no support from the British, he 
was forced to abdicate. 

Nominally autonomous, Irak remains a 
bone of contention between Turkey, who 
casts hungry eyes at the Mosul oil fields, 
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Commander of a camel corps of Desert Mounted and Great Britain, who wonders if the oil 
Police with native officers, British trained, at there would ever repay the expense that 
El Ghaim Irak has already been to her. 





























© Ernest B. Schoedsack 
El Ghaim, a fort in the Syrian desert, controlling the road from Damascus and Aleppo to Bagdad 
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Sunset on the Euphrates. The valley of the Tigris and Euphrates is reputed to be the cradle of the 
earliest civilization in the world 
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Ana on the Euphrates 
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Supposed tomb of Esther near Bagdad. Irak includes the ruins 
of the ancient cities of Babylon, Seleucia, and Ctesiphon 


(Right) Type of Desert Police standing on guard = 
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Tomb of a holy man near Bagdad 
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Murderer, Choose Thy Doom! 


Giving the Criminal a Chance to Cancel His Debt 
By Theodore M. R. von Kéler 


HERE was a time, not so long ago, when of 

all the Commandments in the Decalogue, 

the Fifth was the one carrying with it the 
greatest dread of punishment, the most severe 
denunciations from society as a whole, and the 
sternest measures of the law. Murder was the 
greatest crime in the eyes of the law, as well as 
of society. And murder usually was punished by 
death — especially premeditated, willful murder. 
Criminals passed through all the preliminary stages 
of petty larceny, grand larceny, robbery, burglary, 


What we need in this country is swifter justice; 
less legal squabbling among high-priced lawyers, and 
the abolishing of the pardoning power of a single 
man — the governor of a State, for instance. But, 
even without a radical upheaval of present legal 
procedure, and without stripping the governor of 
his pardoning power, I believe we could succeed in 
curbing the growing homicide mania by the introduc- 
tion of a new idea in pronouncing the sentence upon 
a person convicted of murder in the first degree, 
that is, of willful, premeditated murder, where there 


highway robbery, and hold-up 


before reaching “the big job” as 


it is called in the underworld — 
murder! 

Today the callous youth of the 
big cities thinks little of “‘bump- 
ing a guy off” in order to get at 
his bank roll, or of killing a bank 
messenger or two in order to get 
hold of the money they are car- 
rying. Why? ; 

Is it because modern youth 
has lost its fear of God, of hell, 
of eternal damnation, of ultimate 
retribution? No. The modern 
young criminal becomes a mur- 
derer because it is safer today to 
commit a murder while robbing 
someone than it is to rob with- 
‘out killing! 





Mr. von Kéler brings to In- 
dependent readers in the pres- 
ent article an interesting theory 
for a revision of present legal 
practice with regard to murder- 
ers. Besides being the author of 
‘“‘When Reason Sleeps,” ‘‘Ab- 
normal Psychology,” and other 
essays, he has been a special 
investigator of crime conditions, 
and as a member of the editorial 
staff of Liberty, he read the more 
than five thousand letters sent 
to that magazine in response to 
its inquiry, ‘‘ Do You Believe in 
Capital Punishment? ” The sug- 
gestion in this article is one result 

of his investigation. 


is no possible doubt from the 
character of the verdict as to the 
guilt of the accused. 

Let the convicted man select bis 
own sentence. 

Shall I picture to you the court 
scene that would be enacted after 
the passing of a law permitting 
the prisoner to choose his pun- 
ishment from three possibilities 
offered? 

Before going into the details of 
the plan, let us understand the 
underlying basis of the law which 
is here proposed: 

The man who willfully takes 
the life of a member of society 
thereby forfeits his right to live 
in this same society. He, or that 
part of him which committed the 


As long as juries shrink from 





murder, should suffer extinction 








delivering a human being to the 
executioner by turning in a verdict of “guilty of 
murder in the first degree,” potential murderers 
will continue to carry out their intentions without 
fear of punishment. 

Capital punishment has been blamed for this 
condition in our courts. It is claimed, with some 
show of truth, that juries would not hesitate to 
bring in a verdict of guilty where the punishment 
provided by law is limited to “life imprisonment.” 
Perhaps this is true; personally, I am inclined to 
question it. There is little difference in the homicide 
statistics of States which have abolished the death 
penalty as compared with States which retain it. 
Where the death penalty is in force, the criminal can 
calculate on a good chance of getting off scot-free 
at the trial; where life imprisonment is the limit 
permitted by law, he has a fair chance of being 
released on a pardon or parole after a few years. 


as a member of society. The 
death penalty may be inflicted, at once, or may 
come at the end of many years through age, sick- 
ness, weakness, or suicide: the method of death is of 
no importance to the rest of the world. Sufficient for 
them to know that the murderer has been caught, 
found guilty, and sentenced to be removed to a place 
where he can do no further harm. 


.. imprisonment? To some of us such a punish- 
ment would be worse than death. Yet the two 
youthful murderers in Chicago [Loeb and Leopold], 
who killed for the sake of “pleasurable excitement,” 
rejoiced when sentenced to life imprisonment. 

Death by hanging? Or by electrocution? To some 
it will come as a relief from all earthly cares and 
worries; to others as a terrifying nightmare, driving 
them close to frenzied insanity before the day of 
doom dawns. 
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Which is the more cruel punishment? It depends 
on the convicted murderer. Whichever we may think 
the more cruel, may seem to him the one to be pre- 
ferred. It is certainly not correct to say that the 
death penalty is under all circumstances more severe 
than life imprisonment. 

But suppose the judge calls the convicted mur- 
derer before him and says: “John Doe. You stand 
before this court confessedly guilty of murder in 
the first degree. Your life is forfeited to the country 
which you have flouted by your crime. The law 
gives you one of three choices; death by some 
instantaneous method; life imprisonment without 
pardon, parole, or commutation of sentence; or you 
may give your body to your country in an endeavor 
to make good the damage you have done by killing 
a promising citizen. 


F you select to die, you may choose either elec- 

tricity, a firing squad, or lethal gas as the 

method of death, the execution to take place ten 
days from today. 

“If you select life imprisonment, you will forth- 
with be taken to the penitentiary at , there to 
be confined at hard labor for the rest of your natural 
life. Your name will be stricken from the list of the 
living, your property will be divided according to 
testamentary law, as if you had died today; you 
will be paid certain wages for your labor, which will 
be utilized in paying for your maintenance, and 
any moneys in excess of your maintenance will be 
turned over monthly to the family of the person 
you killed, should they be needy or destitute. If 
your own family is destitute, and your victim left 
no dependents, then the surplus of your wages shall 
be given to your own dependents. You will not be 
permitted to receive any visitors, nor will you be 
permitted to communicate with them in any form. 
You are /egally dead from this day on. 

“If you should select the third choice, you will 
be taken from this court room to the Federal Experi- 

ment Station for malignant diseases. You will be 
inoculated, or treated with germs in such a manner 
as the head of the station may decree. You will be 
treated with the utmost care that a patient in a 
hospital can ask for; you will be cured if there is 
any human possibility of saving your life. If you 
die, you die in a good cause. If you survive the test, 
and are restored to health, you will be operated 
upon by a specialist who will remove from your 
brain or glands such clots or imperfections as may 
have been partly responsible for your murderous 
tendencies. The surgeon may also decide that for 
the safety of humanity and the coming generation, 
you shall be deprived of the possibility of begetting 
children after your release from the hospital. You 
will then be set free, after you have paid with your 
body for the crime you committed. If, through your 
sacrifice, future generations benefit in eradication of 





certain malignant diseases, then the death of your 
victim has not been in vain, and your own crime is 
condoned for. 

“And now, John Doe, you have one hour in which 
to make up your mind which of the three courses 
you wish to take. Officer, take this man back to the 
detention cell, where you will see to it that he is 
left absolutely alone for the next hour. He must 
decide for himself. No lawyer, no member of his 
family will be permitted to interfere. You may go.” 

Which punishment will the convicted murderer 
choose? Which, to make it a personal matter, would 
you choose, were you in the prisoner’s place? 

The answer depends on the mental calibre, the 
character of the convicted man, or woman. A fair 
proportion will probably choose life imprisonment, 
clinging to hope against hope, despite all the re- 
strictions imposed. A few, very likely, will choose 
death as the least of the three evils. But there will 
be some — let us call them the “sporting element” 
— who will take a chance with the disease germs and 
the operations, with the hope that by this means 
they will succeed in going free once more, having 
paid their debt to the country. And if their test in- 
oculation proves successful, and they are restored to 
health, who'can deny that such a course would be 
the very best that could be devised for humanity! 
The murderer has been arrested and found guilty — 
which would act as the deterrent effect; he would 
have made good as far as possible the damage done 
by his crime; and the operations performed on him 
would safeguard society and posterity against any 
possible recurrence of his murderous tendencies. 
And there can hardly be any doubt that such men, 
released after undergoing the trial, conviction, and 
the period of convalescence in the hospital, will look 
upon life and life’s privileges from a viewpoint far 
different from the viewpoint which they possessed 
when they committed the murder. 


i classes of society should be satisfied with a 
sentence carried out along these lines. The 
murderer has been caught and punished to the ex- 
tent of the law; the victim’s family has been ap- 
peased by seeing punishment meted out to the 
murderer; the community has been freed from a 
dangerous person, and there is no possibility of 
another murder following the first, by the same 


criminal. And not even the most sentimental of — 


sentimentalists can protest an execution which is 
selected by the murderer himself as the least of three 
evils, while the executioner is made to feel that he is 
doing the man a favor by enabling him to be free 
from mortal worries. 

As a deterrent law, with none of the objection- 
able drawbacks of so-called “cruel punishments,” 
the “guilty-with-choice-of-three-punishments”’ sen- 
tence would be the most effective preventive of pre- 
meditated murder so far discovered. 
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Readers and Writers 


has a considerable reputation in his 

own country as a cosmopolitan man 
of letters whose critical writings have very 
largely been devoted to making known in 
France the literatures of England and 
America and Spain. In the two first- 
mentioned countries his championship of 
James Joyce, especially after the publica- 
tion of “Ulysses,” brought him to the 
attention of readers who are not particu- 
larly interested in French criticism. It was 
M. Larbaud, you may possibly remem- 
ber, who earnestly declared that with 
“Ulysses” the literature of Ireland, or 
rather, the literature of young Ireland, 
made its triumphant reéntry into Euro- 
pean letters. 

While sharing to the fullest extent his 
admiration for Joyce, I have on more than 
one occasion protested against M. Lar- 
baud’s method of wresting “Ulysses” 
from its context in the canon of Joyce’s 
work and, above all, against his utterly 
baseless depreciation of the whole Anglo- 
Irish literature, of which James Joyce is a 
part, which this lack of perspective im- 
plies. The curious in such matters will find 
the subject debated by Valery Larbaud in 
the January number of La Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise. 


A as French critic, Valery Larbaud, 


EANWHILE, M. Larbaud has col- 
lected in a book called “Ce Vice 
impuni, la Lecture” (Paris: Messein), a 
number of his essays on American, Eng- 
lish, and Irish writers, which I have read, 
as usual, with interest, but with my usual 
bewilderment at the author’s standard of 
values. Perhaps I can illustrate this at 
once by listing the contents of the book. 
Fifty-nine pages are devoted to W. E. 
Henley, fifty-six to Coventry Patmore, 
and fifty-two to Walt Whitman, while 
H. G. Wells, Thomas Hardy, Arnold Ben- 
nett, Joseph Conrad, Francis Thompson, 
and James Stephens are considered by M. 
Larbaud in a much briefer manner. 

The three long studies are so thorough 
and appreciative that it is not, I think, 
unfair to deduce that their importance in 
the book corresponds to the importance 
which they actually have in M. Larbaud’s 
scale of Anglo-American literary values. 
And here, at once, is my dilemma and my 
quarrel with the French critic. 

It is certain in my mind that nobody in 
England and America could simultane- 
ously hold the opinions which this valua- 
tion implies. It is culturally, linguistically, 
and literally impossible for a person 
brought up in the literary traditions of 
English to attach the importance to 
Coventry Patmore which M. Larbaud 


By Ernest Boyd 


accords him and at the same time to come 
to the conclusion that “Ulysses” is a uni- 
versal masterpiece. 

Add to that the author’s citation of 
Waldo Frank and E. E. Cummings as 
writers of rare genius, and the attitude of 
M. Larbaud becomes baffling. I do not 
say that one cannot read with pleasure 
“The Angel in the House,” “Rahab,” 
and “The Enormous Room,” — although 
that in itself is somewhat of a feat, — but 
I do maintain that the degree of enthusi- 
asm for each will be very different. The 
only one of his enthusiasms in the book 
under discussion which does not seem to 
contradict his general critical practice is 
Walt Whitman. 

The Henley essay is surely a work of 
supererogation, for the friend of Steven- 
son and the poet of “The Song of Speed” 
does not loom on any literary horizon to- 
day so large as this lengthy appreciation 
would imply to the uninitiated. But, 
at least, Henley’s work does not clash 
violently with that of Thomas Hardy 
or Joseph Conrad. Conceive, however, 
Coventry Patmore and “Ulysses” in 
juxtaposition! Try to imagine yourself 
turning from Francis Thompson to the 
typographical curiosities of E. E. Cum- 
mings without immediately feeling an 
almost instinctive revolution of all liter- 
ary standards. 

Having no particular admiration for 
either Patmore or Mr. Cummings, my 
opinion is not based upon any notion that 
this ultramodern American is superior or 
inferior to the English poet. But I am cer- 
tain that the complete acceptance of the 
one excludes complete acceptance of the 
other. My personal belief is that neither is 
of more than secondary interest, but it 
seems to me, however they may be esti- 
mated, that no critic with a real sense of 
English literary values can embrace them 
in an identical gesture. 


HAT I have called a lack of per- 

spective in the criticism of writers like 
M. Larbaud in France, Mr. T. S. Eliot in 
England, and their echoes in America. 
When the editor of the Dia/ quotes some 
abracadabra from Marianne Moore’s 
poetry, to which he has awarded a prize of 
$2,000, he is certainly at liberty to assure 
us that he likes that sort of thing. But 
when he asserts that she is more profound 
than Bacon, I must beg to be excused. If 
M. Larbaud were to say that Coventry 
Patmore is a bore, but “The Waste Land” 
a masterpiece, I could understand him, 
although I could not agree with him. But 
his simultaneous delight in “The Hound 
of Heaven” and “Ulysses” makes me 


suspicious, just as the juxtaposition of 
Francis Bacon and Miss Moore does. 

The absence of perspective which is 
here implied finds rather complete confir- 
mation for me in the rest of the evidence. 
Now I see why Henley rather than 
Arthur Symons is discussed at length as 
an important critic of the ‘nineties. The 
mystery of M. Larbaud’s attitude toward 
James Joyce as a phenomenon apart from 
modern Irish literature also becomes clear. 
He is, as I have said on several occasions, 
unacquainted with Ireland and its litera-: 
ture. Otherwise, in the very act of admir- 
ing Joyce, he would not show himself to 
be disqualified, in several respects, from 
doing so. 


ERE, for example, is his essay on 
James Stephens. Stephens and Joyce 
are contemporaries; the product of exactly 
the same Dublin, which Joyce has so me- 
ticulously chronicled. Yet M. Larbaud 
describes James Stephens as being, after 
Yeats, “the most striking representative 
of Ireland’s literary renaissance during the 
period immediately preceding the publica- 
tion of the first works of James Joyce.” 
Joyce’s first work appeared in 1907, 
whereas the first book of Stephens did not 
appear until 1909. Joyce’s first volume of 
stories was in the hands of a Dublin pub- 
lisher when Stephens was utterly un- 
known, and when it was finally published 
in 1914, Stephens had just begun to 
emerge from obscurity with “The Crock 
of Gold.” 

Having no background of Irish experi- 
ence, either in life or letters, M. Larbaud 
naturally has no hesitation in ranking the 
mediocre stories of “Here Are Ladies” 
above “The Charwoman’s Daughter” 
and “The Crock of Gold.” He will not, of 
course, believe me when I assure him that 
this rating is the equivalent of my saying, 
as a foreigner reading French, that Anatole 
France’s novels are dreadful, but his best 
prose will be found in his anticlerical 
pamphlets. 

The tale, “Here Are Ladies,” is colorless 
enough to be understood without reference 
to the traditions of the author’s country, 
language, and literature. It is right and 
natural for M. Larbaud to feel this, and 
to be more appreciative in consequence. 
But such judgments do not justify, al- 
though they explain, how completely out 
of focus his conception of James Joyce and 
“Ulysses” must be. Only at a sacrifice of 
perspective can a critic become the friend 
of all innovators, which seems to be the 
ambition of Valery Larbaud and the am- 
bition of those who imitate him without 
having his learning. 
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Mr. Lewis Keeps On Growing 


ARROW SMITH. By Sinclair Lewis. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Y far the best work that Mr. Lewis 
B has yet done; in fact, so good that 
one is tempted to toss one’s cap in 
air and give three rousing cheers. The 
slick smartness of “Main Street” and 
“Babbitt” has faded out — almost dis- 
appeared. Once in a while, to be sure, the 
reader is reminded of those strange, fan- 
tastic, wistful people who stalk like ani- 
mated advertisements through the pages 
of “Babbitt.” Doc. Pickerbaugh in “Ar- 
rowsmith” would have seen eye to eye 
with the Rotarians of Zenith, and Mr. 
Lewis has introduced an appalling crea- 
ture, Clif Clawson, into this novel for the 
sole purpose, it would seem, of making 
waves of gooseflesh run up and down the 
spines of sensitive, cultured Americans. 
Yet the emphasis is steadily on characters 
and not on caricatures. Barring the few 
fantasts whom Mr. Lewis throws in for 
good measure and perhaps as a gesture of 
propitiation to the spirit of Babbittry — 
all the principal and important second- 
ary characters are drawn as carefully and 
as seriously as they are brilliantly. This is 
a serious book; the theme is the working 
out of the religion, the creed of a thorough 
~and—sineere—scientist. This creed is 
preached to Martin Arrowsmith by his 
great teacher, Max Gottlieb: 


“To be a scientist — it is not just a dif- 
ferent job, so that a man should choose 
between being a scientist and being an 
explorer or a bond-salesman or a physician 
or a king or a farmer. It is a tangle of ver-y 
obscure emotions, like mysticism, or want- 
ing to write poetry; it makes its victim all 
different from the good normal man. The 
normal man, he does not care much what 
he does except that he should eat and sleep 
and make love. But the scientist is in- 
tensely religious — he is so religious that 
he will not accept quarter-truths, because 
they are an insult to this faith. 

“«. . « Oh, yes, he is a man that all nice 
good-natured people should naturally 
hate! 

“. . . He is the only real revolutionary, 
the authentic scientist, because he alone 
knows how liddle he knows. 

“He must be heartless. He lives in a cold, 
clear light. Yet dis is a funny t’ing: really, 
in private, he is not cold nor heartless — 
so much less cold than the Professional 
Optimists. The world has always been 
ruled by the Philanthropists: by the doc- 
tors that want to use therapeutic methods 
they do not understand, by the soldiers 
that want something to defend their coun- 
try against, by the preachers that yearn 
to make everybody listen to them, by the 
kind manufacturers that love their work- 
ers, by the eloquent statesmen and soft- 


A Review by D. R. 


hearted authors — and see once what a 
fine mess of hell they haf made of the 
world! Maybe now it is time for the sci- 
entist, who works and searches and never 
goes around howling how he loves every- 
body! 

“But once again always remember that 
not all the men who work at science are 
scientists! So few! The rest — secretaries, 
press-agents, camp-followers! To be a 
scientist is like being a Goethe: it is born 
in you. Sometimes I t’ink you have a 
liddle of it born in you. If you haf, there 
is only one t’ing — no, there is two t’ings 





Sinclair Lewis 


you must do: work twice as hard as you 
can, and keep people from using you. I 
will try to protect you from Success. It is 
all I can do.” 


RROWSMITH came under Gottlieb’s 
influence in the Western medical 
school he attended, but he thrust pure 
science behind him in order to make a 
living and to marry Leora. Followed years 
of misfit work as a country doctor, as 
assistant to the monstrous Pickerbaugh 
in public health work in a Western city, 
as an underpaid laboratory man in a 
smart Chicago clinic — until at last Gott- 
lieb called him to New York, where he 
found his ‘true function in research work 
at the McGurk Institute. In all his 
vicissitudes Leora is his companion and 
friend, a touching, charming, incompe- 
tent girl, straight-thinking, indolent, 
whose whole life is devoted to him. It is 
his curse to kill the thing he loves: Leora 
dies of the plague in St. Hubert in the 


West Indies whither Arrowsmith has gone 
to combat an epidemic and to experiment 
on human material with the inoculation 
which might end plague forever. Stunned 
by Leora’s death he fails to stick to his 
resolutions of pure science and gives the 
inoculation to everybody. The plague 
dies out, but whether due to the “phage” 
inoculation or not no one can tell, 
Arrowsmith is now a hero to the public, 
but in his heart a traitor to science. The 
McGurk Institute scientists squabble and 
intrigue; Gottlieb fades into senile decay; 
Arrowsmith marries a rich wife; is taken 
into a high place and tempted of the 
devil; and at last throws over the world 
and success and his rich wife and dedi- 
cates the rest of his life to research — 
knowing that he will probably fail to find 
what he seeks, but that at least he 
will save his own soul and his: peculiar 
honor. 


HIS story is worked out in an uhhur- 

ried way, altogether different from 
the hectic speed of Mr. Lewis’ previous 
manner. The effect is cumulative and 
intense. One follows the imperfect yet 
sympathetic hero and his imperfect, sym- 
pathetic wife with an_ ever-increasing 
interest and excitement. The scenes in 
plague-ridden St. Hubert are breathless 
in their dreadful suspense and poignant 
in their tragedy. Nothing finer has been 
done in recent fiction than these par- 
ticular chapters. In them Mr. Lewis 
stands out as a creative artist of high 
quality and noble performance. 

That, after all, is the impression left on 
the reader of this notable novel — the 
feeling that here is an American writer 
growing into his full stature — not con- 
tent to repeat his previous successes, not 
hurrying to cash in on his reputation, but 
arduously and whole-heartedly devoting 
himself to his art as Arrowsmith did to 
his science, trying always something more 
difficult and more delicate. No one has 
doubted Mr. Lewis’ power, but some have 
questioned the direction of his thrust. 
That doubt, a reading of “Arrowsmith” 
will remove. Its composition is a splendid 
accomplishment, and more than that, it 
shows a hopeful sign of steady and great 
development. 

The public may not hail this book as 
vociferously as it did “Babbitt”; there 
are passages in it which will disturb the 
fastidious, annoy the medical profession, 
and enrage the conventional. But every 
literary craftsman, big and little, will\, 
recognize the quality of this book and 
praise according to the bigness of his 
heart the man who did such work. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Diary of Lord Bertie of Thame, 1914- 
1918. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. 2 volumes. $10.00. 


FINE type of British diplomat, 

Lord Bertie rounded out a long 
service in “the career” as Ambassador to 
France, being obliged on account of his 
health to give up his post in April, 1918. 
He lived to see the Allied victory and the 
peace, even to record the words of a 
Frenchman on the Treaty of Versailles: 
“Le Traité de Paix a tous les germes d'une 
guerre juste et durable.” He died in Sep- 
tember, 1919. 

His diary has been passed on by the 
British Foreign Office, and doubtless has 
been considerably denatured. It is a 
mixture of small talk, high gossip @ /a 
Colonel Reppington, a day-by-day record 
of information and misinformation, of 
comment often shrewd and pungent, and 
occasionally of insight. Like most old- 
timers in the diplomatic service, often he 
could not see the forest for the trees. Yet he 
prophesied revolution in Russia almost to 
a day. His comments on Russian activities 
preceding the declaration of war are also 
pointed and important. However suave 
his professional manner, he was an indi- 
vidual of sharp likes and dislikes, of 
strong opinions and feelings. These lie 
confided to his diary and many of them 
remain in the published version. He had a 
particularly vile opinion of President Wil- 
son and, one suspects, of Americans in 
general. The parvenu was not hospitably 
welcomed by his Tory nature. It is an in- 
teresting book, chiefly for its war-time 
gossip and atmosphere, but probably it 
will not contribute greatly to the re- 
searches of historians. 


** * * * 


Reamer Lou. By Louis Forgione. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


BOOK from the point of view and 

with the knowledge of an Italian- 
American workman. Almost in his lan- 
guage, too, but somewhat tamed down of 
necessity for publication. A genuine story 
and record of the life and loves of a ship 
reamer. Readers of this document are sure 
to be interested by it, and if they are not 
careful, they may learn something at the 
same time. 

** *& * * 


Tongues of Fire. By Algernon Blackwood. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


R. BLACKWOOD is one of the few 
writers who specializes effectively 
in the supernatural. One can nearly al- 
ways rely on’him to raise the hair and chill 
the blood even if one is not quite sure as to 


what he is talking about. A number of the 
stories in this volume are obscure to the 
point of mystification,-but the chair de 
poule materializes on the reader’s back 
with an almost mechanical regularity. 
The poorest story in the lot is printed 
first and gives its name to the volume, but 
if one is not easily discouraged, one will 
persevere and be rewarded. 


**e Ke * * 


Initiation. By George Shively. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00. 


FIRST novel of considerable prom- 

ise. In it a boy grows up in Indiana, 
goes to the war, and comes home again. 
The author and the publisher have the 
courage to feel that the public will read 
“war stuff” again. The war passages are 
somewhat on the purple side, but they are 
genuine. Throughout, the book is written 
with feeling and emotion. 


ke KK * 


Under the Levee. By E. Earl Sparling. 
‘New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. 


R. SPARLING writes of the wastrels 

of New Orleans much in the spirit 

and mannerof Mr. Thomas Burke describ- 
ing those of Limehouse. If he has not 
studied and read “Limehouse Nights” it 
is a remarkable case of literary similarity. 
In any event, he has told some stories in 
this book that will compare in action and 
quick, brutal dénouement with anything by 
the English author. His style has not the 
same wicked, poisonous beauty, nor has he 
quite conveyed the atmosphere of New 
Orleans, but he promises to be a short- 
story writer of great effectiveness, pro- 
vided he can avoid the temptation to 
round out every story into a smart O. 
Henry surprise. If he takes his time he 
will go far — otherwise, the fiction maga- 


. zines will seize on him and suck him dry. 


* e+ *£ * * 


A Soldier's Memories in Peace and War. 
By Major-General Sir George Young- 
husband. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co.°$6.00. 


ICE, genial reminiscences by a gal- 
lant, garrulous officer. General 
Younghusband tells a story well, but errs 
in attempting to tell three or four at the 
same time. For instance, he describes a 
trip in disguise through hostile dacoit 
country which ends: “The next thing I 
remembered was looking, point-blank, 
down the muzzle of a Martini-Henry car- 
bine, at very short range. Then a loud re- 
port, and then oblivion.” This happened 


in enemy country, miles from his com- 

mand, yet he cheerfully leaves himself 
apparently shot through the brain in’ the 

jungle and rambles on about buying fake 

jewels from natives. His observation, or 

memory, is not always faultless, as witness 

the dialect he puts in the mouths of cul-. 
tivated Americans — as grotesque a cari- 

cature as the green whiskers on a stage 

Irishman. Among his varied recollections, 

however, are some first-rate short stories 

and a lot of interesting gossip. General 

Younghusband is very obviously a soldier 

and a gentleman. 


** eK * 


Soundings. By A.Hamilton Gibbs. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


R. GIBBS is a younger brother of 

Sir Philip Gibbs and Cosmo Hamil- 
ton and he takes after them. This is his 
second novel, and it shows that he has 
learned his trade, if not at the feet of his 
big brothers, at least at the same school. 
His book has the family trait of senti- 
mentality and is occasionally unconvinc- 
ing. One is somewhat confused by the 
spiritual processes of the hero, and one 
sympathizes only partially with the stub- 
born devotion of the heroine, but the 
story has the merits of genuine emotion 
and a sustained interest. 


** * * * 


Blind Man’s Buff. By Louis Hémon. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


SOMBRE story of an Irish work- 

man in the East End of London by 
the author of “Maria Chapdelaine.” The 
soul of Mike O’Brady stumbles through 
dark places, is illuminated by vague 
glories, and flickers out at last in adrunken . 
brawl. The book is splendidly translated 
by Arthur Richmond. 


** *£ *& * 


Mont Blanc. By Roger Tissot. London: 
The Medici Society, Ltd. $2.50. 


OGER TISSOT is a native of Gre- 
noble, a mountaineer of distinction, 
an enthusiastic winter sportsman and 
mountain climber. His description of Mont 
Blanc and its environments, and of the 
excursions that may be taken by the trav- 
eler of today, and the history of the as- 
cents that have been made, are happily 
illustrated with photographs of the snow 
mountains and Alpine country.’ The boo 
is worthy of the others.in the series of 
“Picture Guides” brought out by the 
Medici Society, and can be used as a 
guide on the journey, ‘or to refresh the 
memory of the returned traveler. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Tue WEEK 


ALVIN COOLIDGE has taken the 
oath of office as thirtieth President 

of the United States. § Filibusters and 
investigations beguiled the last hours of 
.the 68th Congress. { The aircraft inquiry 
has closed. §] Responsibility for the earth- 
quake has been fixed. { The Republicans 
choose the Speaker of the House. {] The 
French debt is discussed. §] The naval war 
games are on. {| Germany protests. {] The 
Allied Military Control Commission re- 
ports. {The British trade-union delega- 
tion has returned from Russia. 4 Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN is cautious. § The Depu- 
ties have passed the new French budget. 
§ Dr. Lutuer acts as head of the German 
Republic. {J Jarabub is still an issue with 
Italy. | App-e1-Krim gathers the clans. 


Domestic 


THE INAUGURATION 


President Coo.tpcE took the oath of 
office March 4, in an inaugural ceremony 
which was one of the shortest and simplest 
in history. The oath was administered on 
the Coolidge family Bible by Chief 
Justice Tarr at the east entrance to the 
Capitol. The President delivered his 
inaugural address from the open-air stand 
constructed for the occasion. It was a 
brief, closely written statement of his 
policies and aims for the Government. 
The address was transmitted through 
amplifiers for the benefit of the auditors 
at a distance from the stand, and was 
broadcast by radio. 

The inauguration parade, which,. in 
keeping with the general simplicity of the 
occasion, included a relatively small 
number of troops, was led by the Presi- 
‘dent, Mrs. Coo.tpce, and Senator 
Curtis of Kansas. Vice President Dawes 
was inaugurated with even less ostenta- 
tion in the Senate Chamber. 


Enp or Sixty-E1cHTH ConGRESS 


Senator Howe.t of Nebraska con- 
ducted a four-hour filibuster during the 
last session, preventing action .on a large 
number of bills, among which was the 
Crampton bill to establish a unified 
prohibition unit. The House passed a 
resolution, by a vote of 301 to 28, favoring 
the entry of the United States into the 
World Court. President Coo.tpcE signed 
more than 100 bills during the last day 
of the session, including the Interior 
Department bill, the Independent Offices 
bill, and the $41,000,000 Rivers and 
Harbors bill. 

A vote of 255 to 123 in the House re- 
pealed the Senate amendment to the 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


Independent Appropriations bill, which 
would have removed the fifty per cent 
surcharge on Pullman fares. The Haugen 
bill, which proposed the establishment of a 
system of codperative farm marketing, 
was defeated in the House, and replaced 
by the Dickinson bill, which was passed 
on to the Senate. The Dickinson bill 
offers practically no changes except the 
elimination of licensing, auditing, and 





(Keystone) 

Representative Nicholas Longworth of Obio, 

nominated Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the Republican caucus 


regulating. An appropriation of $25,000 
for investigation into the causes of trans- 
mission of disease by oysters and other 
shellfish was raised to $57,600 during 
discussion in the House. 

The Senate adopted the Postal Pay 
and Rate bill without amendment after 
heated debate which threatened to de- 
velop into a filibuster. It is estimated that 
the bill will raise about $60,000,000 in 
annual revenue, and that the salary in- 
creases will amount to $68,000,000. Since 
the rate increases will be in effect for only 
the last eight months of the calendar year 
1925, and the salary increases are to 
apply to the entire year, approximately 
$28,000,000 must be taken from other 
Treasury funds. Senator WatsH (Mass.) 
attached a rider limiting expenditures of 
a candidate for Senator to $10,000, and of 
a candidate for Representative to $2,500. 
The bill received the signature of Presi- 
dent Coo.ipcE, 


Senator Borau forced a record vote on 
salary increases for members of the Senate 
and House by moving a suspension of the 
rules. The bill was approved by a vote of 
64 to 18. The Legislative Appropriation bill, 
of which the salary increases is a part, is 
still in the hands of President Cooper. 

The special House Committee which has 
been investigating the charge of duplica- 
tion of bonds in the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing has returned a report which 
lists falsification of records, questionable 
methods in the treatment of funds for the 
sale and repurchase of bonds, and illegal 
destruction of bonds among the sins of the 
Treasury Department. Representatives 
Kine of Illinois, Stevenson of South 
Carolina, and STEAGALL of Alabama, who 
signed the report, declared that a com- 
plete audit of the public debt should be 
made in order to clear up the situation. 


Tue ArrcrartT INQuIRY 


At the final session of the House Com- 
mittee investigating the situation with 
respect to aircraft and national defense, 
General Mircue.t denied that he had 
violated any instructions from President 
Coo.ipcE in the matter of publishing 
magazine articles on aviation. Witnesses 
heard at the last session included Rear 
Admiral Braptey A. Fiske, retired, and 


‘Lieut. Gen. Netson A. MILEs, retired. 


General Mies, who has become con- 
verted to the importance of air power in 


, the scheme of national defense, requested 


an executive session, and refused to re- 
veal his statements to the ‘press, explain- 
ing that the information which he had 
delivered was too valuable to be published 
at this time. 


Tue ITaAt1an AMBASSADOR 


Signor Giacomo DE Martino, the new 
Italian Ambassador, presented his creden- 
tials to President Coo.ipcE, and gave 
assyrrances of the sincerity of his Govern- 
ment in its endeavor to repay its debt to 
the United States. “‘The Italian people 
are conscious of their duties as well as of 
their rights,” he said, “and in this, Mr. 
President, lies the meaning of what the 
Italian Government has already had oc- 
casion to state concerning its sincere 
intention of meeting its international 
obligations.” 

THE EARTHQUAKE 

On the night of Saturday, February 28, 
an earthquake was felt throughout the 
entire northeastern part of the United 
States and eastern Canada, and as far 
west as Wisconsin. Dr. CHeEsTER A. 
Reeps, in charge of the seismograph at 
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the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York City, fixed the origin of the 
tremors at a point off the coast of Maine. 
The slip of a rock mass in the bed of the 
Atlantic is believed to have been the cause 
of the "quake. Dr. ReeEps stated that a 
fracture in the ocean bed, extending from 
the Bay of Fundy to the Isles of Shoals, 
had been recently discovered, and it is 
probable that a new movement in this 
fault caused the shock. 


SenaTOR McCormick 


Senator Mepitz McCormick of Il- 
linois died at his hotel apartment in Wash- 
ington on the morning of February 25. 
His health had not been good for some 
time, and he had suffered from nervous 
indigestion and influenza earlier in the 
year. He had spent the greater part of 
the day preceding his death at the Senate, 
and attended the late session that eve- 
ning. The news of his death wasa profound 
shock to official Washington. Messages of 
sympathy were sent to his widow and 
family by President and Mrs. Coo.ipce. 

Senator McCormick would have fin- 
ished his term as a member of the Senate 
March 4, and there had been considerable 
talk of the probability of his being given 
an appointment in the Department of 
State as Ambassador to Germany. He 
was a loyal Republican, and he strongly 
supported President Coo.ipce. He had 
led an active career before entering public 
life, and was a war correspondent in the 
Philippines during the Samar campaign. 
During the Progressive campaign of 1912, 
he was vice chairman of the third party 
organization. His wide - knowledge of 
European affairs won him a place on the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate, an unusual honor for a new mem- 
ber. His opposition to the League of Na- 
tions was his chief concern during his 
single term, and he became a leader of the 
isolationist group. He was also a member 
of the Finance, Rules, and Insular Com- 
mittees, and served as chairman of the 
Committee of Expenditures for Executive 
Appointments. 


Tue SPEAKER OF THE House 


Representative Nicnotas Loncwortu 
of Ohio was nominated for the office of 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
by a vote of 140 to 85 in a caucus of the 
Republican members elect. Representa- 
tive Joun Q. Titson of Connecticut was 
unanimously named to succeed Mr. 
Loncworts as majority floor leader. The 
Republican membership in the new Con- 
gress will total 245. The Republican 
“radicals,” the ten from Wisconsin and 
Representatives La Guarpia of New 
York, Stnctarr of North Dakota, and 
Ke.ter of Minnesota, did not appear at 
the caucus. 


THE Frencu DEBT 


Secretary Metton and the French 
Ambassador, Emite Darscuner, had an 


informal conference on the French debt 
to the United States, in which the general 
situation was reviewed without the sub- 
mission of any proposition for refunding. 
M. Daescuner explained that the delay 
in the settlement of the French budget 
had made it impossible to undertake ear- 
lier discussion. Mr. MELLon described the 
attitude of the Government following the 


(Keystone) 


H. R. H. Prince Henry William Frederick 

Albert, third son of George V, who will act 

as head of the royal family during the ab- 

sence of the King, the Prince of Wales, and 
the Duke of York 


conferences between the American debt 
commission and M. ParmenTIER, the 
conferences with Ambassador JussERAND, 
and the later informal exchange of com- 
munications based on the CLEMENTEL 
memorandum. 


Navat War GaME 

One hundred and ten naval vessels 
have entered the first of the series of war 
games which are to be conducted in the 
Pacific during March and April. The 
naval craft stationed on the Pacific Coast 
have been formed into a battle fleet, 
which is to represent an invading force 
attempting to reach our western shores. 
The faster vessels of the scouting fleet, 
which is based on the Atlantic, are en 
route to San Pedro, and will represent the 
defensive forces. The attacking fleet, 
which consists of three battleship divi- 
sions, five destroyer divisions, and accom- 
panying air squadrons, will convoy a 
number of supply ships to a designated 
point off the coast of Lower California, 
where it will attempt to establish an 
operations base. 


Foreign 


GENEVA 


The German Government has sent a 
note to the Secretariat of the League of 





Nations, protesting against the continued 
occupation of the Sarre Valley by French 
troops. “The German Government,” the 
note reads, “has the right to demand that 
the provisions of the Treaty be carried 
out and that a state of affairs contrary to 
the Treaty shall not be continued indef- 
initely. The text of the Treaty is clear. 
It does not authorize French troops to 
remain there for years to maintain order. 
Moreover, the presence of French troops 
in the Sarre cannot be reconciled with the 
character of the Sarre as territory to be 
subjected to a plebiscite, in as much as 
France is interested in the issue of a 
plebiscite.” 

The Allies are continuing diplomatic 
discussion of the advisability of evacuat- 
ing the Cologne bridgehead. The French 
maintain that the reports of violation of 
the Treaty, turned in by the Allied Mili- 
tary Control Commission, require the 
enforcing of satisfactory guarantees. Their 
main issue is based upon a paragraph in 
Article 429 of the Treaty, which provides 
for evacuating the Kehl and Mainz 
bridgeheads, and the remaining occupied 
territory, at the end of fifteen years, and 
says, “If at that date the guarantees 
against unprovoked aggression by Ger- 
many are not considered sufficient by the 
Allied and Associated Governments, the 
evacuation of the occupying troops may 
be delayed to the extent regarded as 
necessary for the purpose of obtaining the 
required guarantees.” The Commission, 
which is headed by Marshal Focu, has 
submitted its recommendations, and 
copies of the document have been for- 
warded to the governments concerned. 
Discussion on it will commence at the 
Conference of Ambassadors. 


ENGLAND 


The delegation from the British trade- 
unions, which has been studying the 
conditions in Russia under the Soviet 
régime, has published a lengthy report. 
It describes the present organization as a 
form of state socialism or state capitalism, 
rather than communism. The opinions 
expressed in the interim report published 
shortly after the return of the delegation 
to England, praising the advances made 
since the overthrow of the Czar, were not 
supported in the later report. 

The new British position in the matter 
of Allied debts will permit the acceptance 
from France and the other debtor nations 
of an annual payment to be fixed accord- 
ing to their ability to pay from their own 
resources, and an additional payment of 
an agreed percentage of payments re- 
ceived from Germany. This change from 
the provisions of the Batrour note, 
which in effect provided for the collection 
from the Allies of amounts over the Ger- 
man reparations needed for the settlement 
of the British debt to America, places 
England in the group of nations directly 
concerned in the enforcing of German 
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payments. This difference is expected to 
relieve the French doubts as to the surety 
of collections from Germany. 

Observers in London see, in the extreme 
caution displayed by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
in answering questions on the naval con- 
ference in the House of Commons, a 
reluctance on the part of the Cabinet to 
take a definite stand on Mr. Coo.ipce’s 
proposal. The fact that technical discus- 
sions would include consideration of light 
cruisers, submarines, and aircraft, makes 
any basis for agreement very difficult, it 
is thought. It is pointed out that limitation 
of armament in the battleship class is 
much more susceptible to international 
discussion than is controversy on lighter 
craft, the need for which varies with the 
extent and character of territorial posses- 
sions. In particular, it is feared that con- 
sideration of aircraft would lead to marked 
differences of opinion, which would be 
exceedingly difficult of settlement at the 
present time, due to the divergence of 
thought as to the value of air power in 
naval combat. 


FRANCE 


A vote of 329 to 239 in the Chamber of 
Deputies passed the new finance bill ap- 
proving tax measures which are expected 
to raise 34,182,758,942 francs. Although 
Premier Herriot has only slight support 
in the Senate, and the considerable 
increases called for by the new appro- 
priations will in all probability meet with 
opposition in the upper house, the fact 
that a majority of Frenchmen feel that the 
national credit is involved in the prompt 
settlement of the budget is counted on to 
get it adopted. The budget includes 
provision for a debt service of 19,500,000,- 
ooo francs, and the total appropriations 
are 43,000,000 francs higher than those 
voted a fortnight ago. 

The death of President Esert has 
aroused some apprehension as to the effect 
upon international politics. It is feared 
in some quarters that a drift toward a 
restoration of the monarchy may com- 
mence, by the way of election to the 
presidency of some member of one of the 
royal families. Article 48 of the German 
constitution, which gives to the President 
the right to suspend the constitution and 
establish martial law, is spoken of as 
a particularly significant point, in the 
light of the fact that a proposed clause 
making candidates of royal blood ineligi- 
ble was defeated at the time of the third 
vote on the constitution. 

Premier Herriot has reported to the 
Senate Foreign Affairs Commission the 
state of negotiations with England in 
the matter of French security, and urged 
that no peace plans to include Germany be 
considered unless extended to include the 
eastern borders of the Reich. He stated 
that the German Government had made 
an offer of a compact for peace along the 
Rhine, but had not made any proposals 


for the other frontiers. France, he said, 
could not consider any compact which did 
not include Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
and relations between Austria and the 
Reich. M. Herriot expressed satisfaction 
at the state of affairs in the debt contro- 
versies with Great Britain and the United 
States. Italy and Roumania, he said, 
frankly refused to pay their debts to France. 








(Keystone) 


The successor of three Kaisers. Friedrich 

Ebert, once a saddler’s apprentice, and the 

Jirst President of the German Republic, died 
in office February 28 


Morocco 


A great gathering of the native tribes- 
man, headed by Asp-E1-Krim and 
Rarsu 1, has been reported at Ajdir, and 
it is understood that Krim is organizing 
new governments for both the Jabalans 
and the Riffians. Heavy rains have kept 
the several fronts quiet, and nothing is 
known of the situation among the native 
forces, except that the morale among their 
forward troops appears to be unusually 
high. The outlook for the crops is much 
brighter because of the rains, and the 
pressure on the tribesmen, cut off from 
the most important sources of supply 
by the Spanish blockade, is lightened. 


GERMANY 


FriepricH Esert, the first President 
of Germany, died at Berlin on the morn- 
ing of February 28. He had undergone an 
operation for appendicitis, and his physi- 
cians had pronounced him out of danger, 
when he suffered a sudden relapse. The 
presidential elections, which had been 
scheduled for early spring, will take place 
earlier, and until that time Chancellor 
Lurtuer will act as the chief executive. 

Dr. StrEsEMANN, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, has sent to Premier HER- 
RIOT proposals for a compact of reciprocal 
military guarantees. M. Herriot in- 
formed the Chancellor that his reply 


would be reserved until he had communi- 
cated with the Allies. It is understood 
that the compact proposed fixes no limits 
of duration, and that it suggests that all 
disputes be settled by arbitration. 


ITaLy 


The Foreign Ministry has denied a re- 
port that discussion with Egypt on the 
matter of the Oasis of Jarabub is to be 
postponed, and states that every effort is 
being made to bring about a settlement of 
the question. The Italian claim is based 
upon an agreement signed in 1919 by 
Lord Mitner and Senator Scta.ota, fix- 
ing Jarabub as within the Italian territory. 
The agreement had not been carried out 
when Egypt gained her independence, but 
the Italian Government claims that its 
terms must still be enforced, since the 
new Egyptian Government is bound by 
commitments made during British rule. 


Russia 


The Soviet Ambassador to China, 
Karakuav, has published a statement on 
the recently completed Russo-Japanese 
Treaty, in which he says, “The Treaty 
has even greater significance for Japan 
than for Russia. The threat of Japanese 
isolation is ended by the presence of a 
power friendly to Japan on the Asiatic 
continent. What the Russo-Japanese 
Treaty means to the Japanese is proved 
by the indescribable joy sweeping over 
Japan when the Treaty became known 
there. Russia is planning economic coéper- 
ation of vast scope with Japan which will 
allow us to develop our productivity and 
supply Japan with Russian raw material, 
so she will not fall into complete depend- 
ence upon America and England.” 


Japan 


A new bill, permitting the ownership of 
land in Japan by foreigners, has been 
placed before the Diet. The effect of the 
bill is to leave to the discretion of the 
Minister of Home Affairs decisions con- 
cerning who may own land, except in the 
cases of citizens of foreign states which 


. forbid the holding of land by Japanese. 


The universal manhood suffrage bill 
has been returned to the House of Rep- 
resentatives by its committee, and will be 
put to a vote shortly. After amendment 
by the Privy Council and minor changes 
by the committee, the bill provides for the 
extension of suffrage to all male citizens 
above 25 years of age, except those who 
have served prison terms, paupers, and 
persons of no fixed residence. This is 
expected to add about 16,000,000 voters 
to the electorate. By the existing laws, 
only those paying an annual tax of three 
yen, or about $1.50, are entitled to the 
vote. A further change which the bill 
would effect is a revision of the qualifica- 
tions for election to membership in the 
lower house, and an increase in the 
number of legislators. 
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Watching Employee Representation at Work 


toxin for snake poison than to isolate 

a beneficent bacillus which will fight 
the insidious social poison growing out of 
acoal strike. Arrangements for a chemical 
or biological experiment charm one by 
their simplicity. But the “social labora- 
tory” is confusing. All experiments go on 
at once, and victims jostle one another 
beneath the microscope. 

Most of the great research organizations 
of the world operate in fields where pre- 
cise methods bring exact results. Only one 
has entered the more controversial and 
infinitely more complex region of indus- 
trial relations. For five years the Russell 
Sage Foundation has been searching out 
and recording the behavior of beneficent 
bacilli in the distorted field of labor rela- 
tionships. Starting work in that explosive 
era of strikes and revolutions, the after- 
math of the war, the directors chose to 
study intensively five experiments in bet- 
ter industrial relations. After conference 
with engineers, employers, social workers, 
representatives of labor, and others, they 
settled upon “Wage Earners’ Participa- 
tion in Management” as the main theme 
of their work, which is the first scientific 
study of employee representation as a 
means of eliminating the poison of bad 
relations between employer and employee. 


lk is incalculably easier to find an anti- 


OR their first studies — now being 

made public — the Foundation chose 
two historic examples of employee repre- 
sentation in America: the “Industrial 
Representation” plan in the coal mines 
of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany, and the “Partnership Plan” of the 
Dutchess Bleachery at Wappinger Falls, 
New York. Definite elements of success 
are found in the experience of both com- 
panies. Investigation in Colorado shows 
improved living conditions and better re- 
lations between the officials and miners. 

In the Bleachery, results have been a 
heightened morale, better quality and in- 
creased quantity of goods. Labor “turn- 
over” has been cut down, a desperate 
housing condition in the village remedied, 
wages and hours agreed upon, and the 
problem of unemployment successfully 
tackled through an insurance plan. 

In both experiments, failures and 
defects are carefully appraised by the 
investigator, but most of these seem 
capable of adjustmentas the plans mature 
and more experience and good will piles 
up, except, possibly, those growing out of 
one problem: the relationship of employee 
representation to organized labor. Upon 
a proper solution of this problem hangs 
the whole future usefulness of the idea. 

The experience of these companies 


By Charles R. Walker 


with organized labor is replete with 
instruction. Take first the Bleachery. 
Most of the operatives are unorganized, 
but there is one union, comprising the 
“folders,” which holds its charter from 
the United Textile Workers — affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 
Thus in the same plant is an old-line 
trade-union and the newfangled system of 
“shop committees” composed of repre- 
sentatives of management and men. The 
workers also have representation on the 
board of directors. 


HE investigator expected trouble 

but didn’t find it. “To my surprise,” 
he says, “I found the folders among the 
most enthusiastic and intelligent critics of 
the plan.” They liked the profit-sharing 
aspect of it, and pointed out the “new in- 
terest operatives were putting into their 
jobs because they felt they were working 
for themselves.” And for other improve- 
ments that had come through the plan, 
such as provisions for the hazards of 
sickness and unemployment, they were 
enthusiastic rooters. But “the largest 
influence in winning the folders . . . was 
realization that the management was 
friendly and not hostile to their union.” 
The village club was thrown open to union 
meetings, and the company continued to 
do business with the union as before. 

Under these favoring circumstances, 
both forms of organization seem to flour- 
ish side by side. The union elected one of 
its members to the “ Board of Operatives,” 
which is one part of the employee repre- 
sentation scheme set up by the company. 
“With not a single exception,” remarks 
the investigator, “all the folders told me 
that they had seen no friction in the 
Bleachery between the union and the 
partnership plan.” They added, however, 
that in case of a “show down” they would 
“stick by the union,” believing that it was 
responsible for the good wages and hours 
they enjoyed. 

Turning from the operatives of an East- 
ern Bleachery to coal miners in Colorado, 
one enters a far different industrial cli- 
mate. Here relations between employers 
and employees have not yet outgrown the 
bitterness inherited from a stormy past. 
Here is a “tough-handed” industry with 
a rough and highly aggressive labor force. 
Here lies one of the fields of battle yet 
unconquered by that most aggressive of 
labor campaigners, the United Mine 
Workers. It could hardly be expected that 
any scheme for improved industrial rela- 
tions could work smoothly in this charged 
atmosphere. 

Findings show that concrete improve- 
ments in the living and working conditions 


have resulted, but that the problem of the 

relation of “employee representation” to 

trade-unionism is unsolved. The United 

Mine Workers have fought the plan bit- 
terly, claiming always that its object is the 
defeat of unionism. In answer, the officials 
of the company quote the article in their 
industrial constitution, which declares: 
“There shall be no discrimination by the 
company or by any of its employees on 
account of membership or nonmember- 
ship in any society, fraternity, or union.” 
The union counters by saying that while 
the company permits individuals to join 
the union, it refuses to negotiate with the 
union’s representatives. Under these cir- 
cumstances, joining the union impinges 
as little on a wage scale or on conditions 
of mining coal as joining a singing club. 

' Through all the strikes, conferences, 
irritations, charges, and countercharges 
that the investigator records appears the 
fundamental fact that the United. Mine 
Workers is a national. organization and 
that the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
is determined to deal locally with its em- 
ployees. By the Company’s own admission 
the mine owners are obliged to accept the 
wage scale of their competitors as a basis 
for their own. Hence, the miners’ claim 
that any increases can be traced ultimately 
to the efforts of the United Mine Workers. 
Even the very existence of the plan itself, 
they claim, is dué-in the last analysis to 
the union which led-the strike immediately 
preceding its installation. The problem of 
employee representation in the coal mines 
of Colorado is still in process of solution. 
It isn’t ready yet to come out of the social 
laboratory. 


EVERAL important conclusions upon 

the scope and nature of such repre- 

sentation plans suggest themselves from 
the experience of these two companies. 

1. A plan of employee representation 
can be useful and effective in dealing with 
intra-plant and intra-company matters, 
such as grievances, housing, sanitation, 
accidents, production problems, unem- 
ployment, recreation and, under certain 
circumstances, the wage problem. 

2. The plan should be installed at a time 
of normal industrial relations and not after 
a strike or a period of abnormal agitation. 

3. Employee representation cannot suc- 
ceed if the employer uses it as a means, 
of ousting the union, or if the employee 
believes it is so used. 

4. At least in its present state of de- 
velopment, a local body of employee rep- 
resentatives is powerless to deal with the 
wage questions, when they are largely 
determined by national forces, including 
the pressure of a national trade-union. 
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HE POLITICAL NOVEL 
Its Development in England and 
in America. 

By Morris Edmund Speare 


By W. B. Selbie 








Net $2.25 
Dr. Speare has succeeded admirably 
and has cast much light upon a 
neglected phase of the history of 
the English Novel. —Baltimore Eve- 
ning Sun. 


RD LISTER 
By Sir Rickman Godlee 


Net $7.00 
The third edition of the standard 
biography of Lister. To this edition 
the author has added an interesting 
appendix. 


THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING 


NATIONS 
By G. W. Morris and L. S. Wood 


Probable Price $2.85 
This well printed and profusely il- 
lustrated book aims at giving a 
readable account of the history and 
development of the English-Speaking 
Nations. A 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 


RELIGION 
Net $4.20 


The first of a series of volumes on 
questions of Religion and Theology. 
The present volume is a wise and 
sober review of psychology in re- 
lation to religion. 
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Give 


Books 


Easter 


This 


Year 


Why Not These 


THE ASCENDING LIFE 


Ricuarp Roserts, D.D. 


Like a breath from the hills is 
this call to look up, and climb 
still higher. 75 cents 


SAINTS AND LADIES 


Carissa SPENCER 


A backward look at what ‘“‘those 
blessed women” of the centuries 
did, in and for the Church, with 
a glimpse of what possibilities 
lie before them today. 1.50 


THE STAR PROMISE 


MarcGareT Burton 


Something of the eternalness of 
living is caught between the 
covers of this exquisite book for 
Easter giving. 1.50 


A STRING OF 
CHINESE PEARLS 


We ttuy Honsincer FisHer 


Sketches of Chinese girls for our 
own girls here at home. 1.00 


THE CRUCIFIERS 
Lyman Assortrt, D.D. 


Dr. Abbott has something to say 
here to the Pharisee who lurks 
in each one of us. 75 cents 

















Letters to the Editor 





“C'est un Ange!” 
' Chicago. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 


* Dear Sir, — 


Senex’s characterization of Los Angeles 
is good as far as it goes — but it does not 
go far enough. The salient trait of Los 
Angeles people is their timidity, diffidence 
(one might say), bashfulness, which im- 
mediately strikes the stranger from the 
rude and brazen East. 

In certain towns you hardly step off 
your car when you are asked what you 
think of the town— pardon again — 
city; there are no towns in the West. But 
in Los Angeles they never ask such im- 
pertinent questions. 4u contraire, you 
have to search out the natives and simply 
thrust your opinion of the town on their 
unwilling ears. If you say it is a large 
town (city) they will waive a deprecatory 
hand and ask you to remember that it 
takes in about all there is in the county. 
If you remark that the fruits are large, 
they will insist on calling your attention 
to the fact that they lack the delicate 
flavor of smaller fruits. If you refer to the 
fine roads, they insist on pointing out the 
lack of verdure in the countryside. Re- 
marking the comfortable and well-fed air 
of the population, attention is called to 
the number of retired Iowa farmers who 
have seen worse days and whose wives 
don’t knowhow to wear clothes. 

This same rigorous adoration of exact 
truth impells them to insist that they have 
earthquakes. If water mains are broken, 
if travel is blocked and houses over- 
thrown, far be it from them to conceal the 
fact by aileging that Jones’ clock was 
stopped and Smith’s dishes clattered — 
and that was all. And when San Fran- 
cisco has a terremote, all the Los Angeles 
newspapers observe a becoming and edi- 
fying reticence, if mentioning it at all. 

But, alas, who can speak in sufficient 
terms of the haughty and inaccessible 
real estate, — I had almost said sharks, — 
those kind-hearted and altruistic “real- 
tors,” I think they call themselves. That 
orange grove, they sedulously point out, 
looks nice and tempting, but remember 
that you may have to rouse yourself and 
the whole family at night and make 
smudges to preserve it from the frost — 
and even then, you may lose it all. And 
hens? What misguided fanatic ever said 
there was a fortune in keeping hens in 
Los Angeles? Perish the thought! In the 
absence of signs of land for sale, you have 
to go to the Court House to find who owns 
it, and you have to crowd the cash into his 
unwilling paws, so fearful is he that you 
might lose money by the purchase. 

And the Puritanical severity of the 
costumes at the bathing beaches — the 
Victorian self-effacement of the young 
feminine element of the population — the 
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air of repose, balance and equilibrium that 
pervades the social fabric! It is fairly 
oppressive to one brought up in the loud 
and strident East. 

How could “Senex” have overlooked 
those, those — outstanding features? 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tue ATTACK ON THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD. I. 
Make a list of some of the contagious diseases for 
which scientific research has discovered cures or pre- 
ventatives during the past hundred years. 2. What 
was the importance of the medical supervision of the 
living conditions among the workmen of the Panama 
Canal? 3. Name some of the precautions against the 
spread of disease taken by your school. 4. What 
bureaus and organizations are maintained by the 
Federal government for the safeguarding of health? 
5. What officer or committee in your own community 
is charged with the duty of regulating sanitation and 
health measures? 6. Write a short composition, ex- 
pressing your own views on the matter of conducting 
operations on animals for the purpose of gathering 


* information which may be beneficial to human 


beings. 

Murperer, CuoosE Tuy Doom! 1. What are the 
laws of your State, fixing the punishment for the 
crime of murder? 2. May a person be convicted of 
murder under the laws of the Federal government? 
3. What is the Constitutional provision limiting 
forms of punishment? 4. Explain the custom fol- 
lowed in some of the States of naming “the people” 
as the prosecuting party in criminal trials. 5. What is 
the name for an act which injures only an individual, 
instead of all “the people”? 6. What reasons can you 
think of for the considerable extension of judicial 
power allowed to military officers in time of war? 7. 
What are the accepted justifications of killing? 


Wuat tHE Wortp Is Dornc. 1. Compare the 
powers of the President of the United States with 
those of: the King of England; the President of 
France; the Viceroy of India; the Governor of your 
own State. 2. Give a brief account of the duties and 
authorities of the Executive branch of the Federal 
government. 3. Can Congress take to itself any 
powers not enumerated in the Constitution? 4. What 
is the authority for the elaborate system of rules and 
procedure which governs the action of the two 
branches of Congress? 5. What is a “rider”? 6. To 
what form of bill may it be attached? 7. What is the 
meaning of “pocket veto?” 8. Name the different 
ranks of officers in the United States which represent 
the more important foreign powers. 9. What is the 
procedure in appointing a substitute for a member of 
Congress who dies in office? 





Among Our Contributors 





Brig. Gen. Hugh A. Drum, second 
youngest general in the Army, being only 
forty-four years old, was commissioned a 
second lieutenant at the age of eighteen 
by President McKinley. He is the son of 
Captain Drum, the first officer to be 
killed in the Spanish-American War. At 
present, General Drum is in charge of 
plans and training on the War Depart- 
ment General Staff. 

Edward Warren is a director of the 
American Association for Medical Prog- 
tess, which was organized a short while 
ago by Thomas Barbour and John Phil- 
lips, two well-known Boston naturalists. 
Mr, Warren devotes all his time to civic 
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activities, both artistic and _philan- 
thropic, and has been president of the 
Boston Dispensary and a director of the 
Copley Society. 

The pictures of Irak, taken by Mr. 
Ernest B. Schoedsack, were brought back 
by Mrs. Marguerite Harrison, who 
accompanied the expedition. Pictures of 
Anatolia and Persia taken on the same 
trip will be shown in future issues of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

Charles Phelps Cushing has been a 
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member of the editorial staff of the Lit- 
erary Digest. He was also a news editor for 
Collier’s and served for a short time as 
acting managing editor. During the war 
he enlisted and was made a second lieu- 
tenant of the United States Marine Corps 
Reserve. Later he was assigned to active 
service in France with the A. E. F. He 
became managing editor of the Stars and 
Stripes, official newspaper of the A. E. F., 
and was for a time its correspondent at 
the front. 








3 ‘Things 


in the March 21 issue of THE INDEPENDENT 
you will want especially to read— 


One—What is Crime Today? 


Prison or hospital for the criminal P 


The first of four articles by Prof. F. E. Haynes 
Two—Battleship vs. Airplane 


Why the capital ship must remain the backbone 
of our national defense. 


By Commander Herbert S. Howard 


Commander Howard was a member of the Board 
of Observers of the destruction of the ex-German 
ship in 1921, and a member of the Board of Tests 
on the Washington in November, 1924. 


Three— Tales from Tombs of Old Egypt 


A-story in pictures of the remarkable discov- 
eries made by the expedition to Egypt which 
Dr. George A. Reisner headed. Hidden glories 
of the Fourth Dynasty upon the plains of Gizeh 
_ and the cemetery of Cheops were among the in- 
teresting finds of the expedition. In addition, a 
remarkable article by Dr. Reisner on the un- 
raveling of historical theories by archaeologists. 


Of course, there are other features, but these three things you won’t want 
to miss. The coupon below will help you to be sure of your copy. 
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Regular Rates 
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a year 
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